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“Delicious Visking-cased sausage is my favorite. Ma, how could you plan 
for a picnic when you did not know we were going to have one?” 


Well now, mother is a good manager and when the dealer told her how 
the modern Visking vegetable casing makes it possible to keep sausage 
in good condition a long time in her refrigerator, she put in a supply 
“good price” on a larger quantity. She 
gets a thrill too out of being prepared for guests, midnight lunches and 
hurried meals as well as picnics. 


because the dealer gave her a 


Many people who never cared for sausage are now buying it in this 
modern casing, Visking—it tastes so much better because the original zest 
of flavor is kept in and the sausage is not contaminated by other foods as 
Visking is practically air-tight. (Tell your dealers quality sausage pro- 
tected in Visking pays.) 


OFF. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


Belgium: Fabre et Cie, 35 Rue de la Haie Coq., Aubervilliers, Seine, France, 


for 


The Surprise that “Pepped Up” Pop 


France 


Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario. Representatives fcr Great Britain: 
John Crampton & Co., Ltd.. 31 Princess St., Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England. Representatives 


and 














14 Reasons Why... 


1 
2 
5 J 
A 
a) 
6 
7 
3 






Made in 


5 sizes 


Cuts the meat cleaner without heating or 
mashing. 


Improves the quality of your sausage. 


Cuts the meat as fast as two men can feed 
it into the hopper. 


Takes large chunks of meat through the 
fine plate in one operation. 


Specially designed steel feed screw as. 
sures long life. Will not break. 


Superior quality steel plates reduce re- 
grinding and replacement costs. 


throughout with roller 


Equipped 
bearings. 
Heavy steel ring, with special thread, 
means long life. 





You should install the 
“BUFFALO” Grinder 
to produce quality 
sausage — profitably 





10 
Il 


12 


13 
14 


Illustration shows 
heavy tapered rol. 
ler thrust bearing 
and patented drain 
flange. (Explained 
in points 11] and 12) 


Has specially designed feed screw for 
making finest quality pork sausage. 


Special tool steel stud. 


Heavy tapered roller thrust bearing 
placed directly in back of feed screw 
eliminates friction and heating of meat 
and bearing. 


Patented drain-flange between cylinder 
and bearing prevents juices from get- 
ting into bearing and oil from leaking 
into the meat. 


Silent chain drive—noiseless operation. 


Hundreds of prominent, successful 
packers and sausage makers are satis- 
fied users (names on request). 


* BUFFALO” 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baffalo. N.Y..U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ““BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, 


Chicago Office: 


Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201S. Halsted St. 
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Build Reliability into Your 


‘the |EQuipment with Link-Belt Chains 


>= 





MR-1113 Chain with A-3 attachment. 


aioe | 





















1 shows 
red rol. SS-521 Steel Drive Chain. 
bearing . 
ed drain 4 
‘plained 
and 12) 
1180 Chain with K-2 attachment. . 
for 
Link-Belt SS-521 Drive Chain, and MR-1113 Promal Chain with A-3 attachments every ig 
2 ft. For handling hogs through dehairing operation. Ewart Detachable Link-Belt. 
. S THE pioneer manufacturer of sprocket’ chains, i 
ring Link-Belt has developed many special types for all con- 
rew veying and power transmission services throughout the pack- ' 
1eat ing plant. Their use will assure continuous dependable oper- 
ation of your equipment. “RC” Class Silverlink Roller Chain. 
d For conveyors handling carcasses through the various opera- 4 
" tions in dressing, in the chilling room, and through the cutting ' 
get. operations, there is a chain specifically suited for every con- 
‘ing dition, speed and capacity. 
Link-Belt Promal chains (the stronger, longer-wearing metal) 
_ offer new economy for severe service. They will last longer i 
than ordinary malleable iron, being especially resistant to the C-131 Combination Iron and Steel Chain with i 
ful chemical action of animal acids, and useful under conditions oe Sue i 
tis. where lubrication is not permitted. Large stocks of Link-Belt 
chains, wheels, buckets, bearings and all accessories are car- 
ried at convenient points throughout the country. 4 
| 
, 
LINK-BELT COMPANY is i 
of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively S$8-4126 Ice Chain with % 
CHICAGO Works, 300 W. Pershing Rd.; Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 18th St. Hinged Side Finger. 4 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ewart Works, 220 S. Belmont Ave.; Dodge Works, 519 N. Holmes Ave. | 
— PHILADELPHIA Works, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. n el 


SAN FRANCISCO Works, 400 Paul Ave. 
In Canada—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto Works; Montreal; Vancouver. 


| 
: Ss. A. Offices in All Principal Cities ¥ 4 


ce: ic) 

=) ic) No. 678 Drop-Forged Rivetless Chain with 
d St. hinged drop finger attachment. 
— SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO, JUNE 1 TO NOV. 1, 1933 
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MEETING diversified needs with 
a diversified line. . 


For over 30 years, Hackney has been serving an 
increasingly wide and varied line of industries 
— specializing in each of their diversified needs. 

And, in an effort to improve present shipping 
methods, Hackney engineers have been conduct- 
ing a special research for more than two years. 

Today, we believe that the results of this 
work may bring about important economies 
and new efficiencies for many users of metal 
barrels and drums. 

Aluminum containers are one of these new 
developments. There are others. 

By sending an outline of your present con- 
tainer requirements, in order to permit an 
individual study of your problems, important 
improvements may be introduced. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
208 S. LaSalle St. Bldg., Room 1187, Chicago, Ill. 
1365 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York, N. Y. Fac z 
6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
673 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. MILWAUKEE 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





Genuine Vegetable Parchment is still the pre- 
ferred wrapper used as a sure guide to superior 
meat products by experienced users. Its perfect 
sanitary protection and practical advantages in 
use have never been successfully imitated. Made 
to only one standard of quality but furnished in 
a wide variety of forms, plain or printed, to fit 
your every requirement — it still pays to use the 
Genuine. 











THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CO. 
WEST CARROLLTON + + + OHIO 


| OUR 37th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


that cut ham boiling costs, assure profit! 





—_ 


CLOSE FITTING 























ELLIPTICAL SPRINGS 








EASY TO CLEAN 











Body taperinthe 
ADELMANN Ham 
Boiler is minimized to 
assure close fit between 
cover and body at all 
points. Cover is self- 
sealing, hence ham 
cooks in its own juice— 
flavor and quality are 


assured! 


Cover tilting is elimi- 
nated through improved 
pressure bar design. 
Elliptical springs dis- 
tribute pressure over a 
large area; allow ham 
to expand while cook- 


ing, minimizing shrink. 


Large corners and plain 
cover make the ADEL- 
MANN Ham Boiler 
easy to clean. Cleaning 
costs are cut and neg- 
lect discouraged by 
easy -to-clean design. 
Many other important 
features. Write for 


details! 








CASH IN 


on the boiled ham season 


Maximum profits from the boiled 
ham season depend on efficiency 
and low operating costs. ADEL- 
MANN Ham Boilers do their share 
in providing profits—and more! 
The high quality product they in- 
sure sells consistently at a price 
premium; their high efficiency cuts 
operating costs and makes them 
pay for themselves over and over 
through the economies they effect. 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers are 
made of Cast Aluminum, Nirosta 
Metal, Monel Metal and Tinned 
Steel. Most complete line avail- 
able. Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it profitable to equip with 
new ADELMANN Ham Boilers— 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers 


Prefer.” 


WRITE TODAY 








HAM BOILER CORPORATION 





Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 
Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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The Only Practical, Most 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 







= 3) 
The O. K. Knife 
—showing one The O. K, 
blade detached— is 
con te. hanged Knives 


in a minute. A will hold their kut- 
knife for immediate use. 


A KNIFE for ALL ting edge twice as 
MAKES and STYLES of ong as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 


Send for Price List and Information 
The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 Grace Street Chicago 











GRIFFITH’S 


PERFECTED SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 


It is reasonable to choose for 
quality. 

Spicing is the Quality ele- 
ment in seasoning. 

Spicing comes from the Oils 
or Essences or Extracts of the 
Whole Spice or the Leaf of 
Sage and Marjoram. These 
extractions are emulsified or 
dried —tthey have all the husks 
or shells removed. The flavor 
remains. 

Use GRIFFITH’S Perfected 
Seasonings — They cost less. 
Prepared in Liquid — Dry Sol- 
uble or Dry Mixed Natural. 


Do you want a sample to test? 


The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronte 























On Your Spring Lamb 


There Need Be 


No HANDLING SPorTs 


It is no hardship to deliver spring 
lambs as fresh and clean as they 
come from the cooler. Lambs like 
that make a big difference to your 
customer. It won’t cost you more 
than six one hundredths of a cent 
per pound of lamb to slip an Adler 
Stockinette over the carcass and its 
fine appearance will sell more meat 


for you. 





State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Selling Agent 
THE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 














SEASLIC, INC. 
The Original Liquid Spice Makers 


Seaslic Garlic Juice is produced by the most skilled 
scientific handling under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, and is easy to use. It will improve the 
quality of your finished product. Seaslic Garlic 
Juice is the pure, concentrated juice of the fresh 
garlic pods. 


GENUINE 





Seaslic Garlic Juice enters A dash of Seaslic Garlic 
the meats as n flavor. It Juice in your er - 
4 sages, a heavier 
aattnvors'cnd wigs vec te ous corned ee, and te 
chopped meat and salad cmenat vequteed ges Seaslic 
dressing; or any dressings Garlie Juice is double 


used in delicate foods. strength. The flavor 


SEASLIC, INC. 


1415-25 W. 37th Street Chicago, Il. 
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SUTHERLAND’S 


COUNTER 
DISPLAY 
CARTONS 





 ——_— cartons that influence sales has become a most important 
merchandising factor. Mere quality of construction is not enough today. 


Eye-appeal, shelf-appeal, and counter-appeal must all be considered. 





Here at Sutherland, we make cartons to do a selling job. Our artists, 
thru years of experience, have become skillful in producing modern designs 


that focus the attention and create a favorable buying attitude at the point 
of sale. 


SUTHERLAND CARTONS 


SUT HERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


into your display cartons. 
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LOWER 


COOKING COSTS 





Improve Quality of 
MEAT LOAVES 


Meat loaves and spiced meats will 
build profits for you. The K & J 
Process Cooker produces finest quality 
meat loaves and spiced meats at amaz- 
ingly low cost! 


The K &J Process Cooker cuts cook- 
ing time to 15 minutes per pound; re- 
duces shrinkage to 1 to 3% on dry 
trimmings. The exclusive K & J prin- 
ciple seals the meat juices in the con- 
tainer, making product juicier, tastier, 
faster selling. 


Ham juices retained in the K&J 
Process Cooker while boiling hams 
can also be added to your meat loaves, 
increasing flavor, quality and binding 
quality, and give an actual gain of 1 to 
2% in weight! 


Full particulars of the operating econ- 
omies and sales advantages offered 
only by K & J may be had on request. 

* 


Write for details! 


K&J 
PROCESS COOKER 
R. E. JORDAN & CO.,, Inc. 


900 North Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 
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USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Man Who Knows The Perfect Cure 

















For SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


memanxorker NEVERFAIL 


ong Sy i 
Special Frankfurter, The Perfect Cure 


Bologna, Pork 

sage (with and with- * 
out sage), Braun- 

schweiger Liver, 


Summer (Mett- Uniform, reliable 
Carne, Rouladenba. and highly depend- 


icat dad Won- 
der “Fork ‘Sausage able. Assures pro- 


gre duction of quality 


Beware of products 


beari imila: —_ 
aie LL Sew eke product. 


he ine H. J. M 
eek oo ee WRITE! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. 




















hand 
Weighs 11% Ibs. Price, 98c f. 2 — -duty bas- 
Dabegee. In doz. or more lots nam e a. “Kets. 





Dubuque Steel Products Co. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Sheet Metal Dept., Kretschmer-Tredway Co. 





a 
Special Delivery Baskets=No. 3 
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STEEL 
P Rxeo} ea STen/S 





Subsidiary of 2824-2900 
WESTERN PIPE & C '@) . VERMONT 8T. 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, BL 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCES 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


ew GOW 
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cHARKETs 


The Ideal Smokehouse Fuel 





EACH DAY of DELAY COSTS PROFIT 


CHARKETS earn dividends for pack- 
ers through operating economies and 
increased profits. Every day you delay 
using CHARKETS to provide smoke- 
house heat means lost profits and high- 
er costs. The intense, dry heat pro- 
duced by this Ideal Smokehouse Fuel 
completes the drying operation in far 
less time, thus greatly reducing shrink 
and improving quality and flavor. 
CHARKETS burn evenly and cleanly 
until entirely consumed; can be stored 
anywhere, even outdoors, without im- 
pairing efficiency. Volume of smoke 
easily controlled; and color variation 
from rich golden brown to bright cherry 
red easily produced. 


A practical test of CHARKETS in your 
own smokehouse can be arranged with- 
out cost or obligation. Write for de- 
tails today! 


Progressive packers use 
CHARKETS to guarantee 
profits from smoking opera- 
tions. Complete data, show- 
ing the excellent results being 
obtained under actual operat- 
ing conditions, will be sent 
gladly. Write. 





This special stove, designed ex- 
pressly for burning CHARKETS, 
provides maximum efficiency. Plans 
and specifications furnished without 
charge. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
CORPORATION trnvéssee 
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Lhe Same...100. 


NEXT WEEK 
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The constant uniformity of Diamond Crystal Salt is daily 
demonstrated in the uniform results achieved by all who 


use it. 


Uniform in Color 
Uniform in Purity 
Uniform in Dryness 


next year. 





Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and— 


Uniform in Solubility 

Uniform in Screen Analysis 
Uniform in Chemical Analysis 
Uniform in Character of Flake 


You can depend on it—the same today—next week— 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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— Any Dry Sausage 
Product —You will find 


that Circle E 
MAKES IT! 


Think what it means to carry a really complete Dry 








Sausage line. No matter what your dealer wants, you 





can deliver. Also, by stocking the dealer with a full 


line, he makes more sales and you get more business. 


And think what it means to be able to buy the complete 


Highest Quality 


line from a single, long established house, noted for the . 
Always Uniform quality and uniformity of its product. All records and 


dealings are simplified; while time devoted to buying is 
Circle E products are 
built up to a stand- 
ard, not down to a 
price. Yet the price 
is in line and the 


reduced to a minimum, responsibility is centered, and 


shipments are economical. 


This is the day of simplified methods and reduced costs. 


standard of quality Look into the Circle E plan. 
is rigidly maintained. 
¥ 


Send today for infor- 
mation regarding our 
profitable plan and 
such other informa- with a good profit-margin 
tion as you desire. 
We'll reply promptly. 


Business-building products 


Handle the Circle E line and you sell products that will repeat 
because of sheer goodness. You make a good profit, too. Circle E 
solicits no business from the retail trade. You have the field to your- 


self. Write today for full details. 




















Circle E Provision Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Building Volume and Profits with New 
Meat Products of Quality 


A small packer produces a 
number of meat specialties—in- 
cluding souse, meat loaves of vari- 
ous kinds, fancy sausages, etc. 

Volume on each is small, but he 
always felt this business was 
profitable, because it gave him a 
sure outlet for his trimmings, etc. 

Recently a cost survey was 
made in his plant. It revealed 
many surprising things. 

Among these was the fact that 
the specialty department was 
losing money, and that it had been 
unprofitable for some years. This 
packer has decided to discontinue 
the manufacture of these special- 
ties, and sell his trimmings and 
offal to sausage manufacturers. 


Before doing this he might have 
made a survey to determine the 
market for various products and 
estimate the possibilities of put- 
= some of them in the profit 
class. 


Did Not See the Picture 


He lost profits for years because 
he did not know his costs. He 
may lose further profits because 
he does not know his market pos- 
sibilities. 


Meat specialties are money 
losers in many plants because 
they are considered side lines. 
As such little thought and study 
is given to their merchandising— 

ey remain minor products be- 
cause little effort is given to make 
them anything else. 


If a product is worth producing 
it 1s worth selling. 


Many meat specialties can be 
made profit producers. This has 


been demonstrated in numerous 
cases during the past year. That 
the feat was accomplished under 
the lash of the need for better 
profits does not decrease the value 
of the lesson. 


How some packers have built volume 
and profits on certain specialties is told 
here by a meat expert. 


Lessons from the Field 
By Observer. 


When packers complain about the dif- 
ficulty of profitably increasing volume 
—and many do—lI like to tell them the 


experience of a certain packer with 
fancy baked hams. 

This packer formerly séld from 24 
to 30 of these hams each week, a volume 
hardly sufficient to justify him to pro- 
duce them. The last time I talked with 
him he was selling from 240 to 260 
pieces a. week, and his volume was in- 
creasing steadily. 

Did he cut prices—sacrifice profits 
for volume—to get this result? He did 
not! 


As a matter of fact, this packer is 
getting about 5c lb. more for this prod- 
uct than he was able to charge for- 








Can’t Make Much Time On That Old Mule. 
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Cartoon courtesy \S. Daily Drovers’ Journal. 
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merly. He is making more profit on 
his turnover of baked hams than on 
some other meats the volume of which 
is several times that of baked hams. 


Good Merchandising Starts in Plant. 


That this packer was able to do this 
is interesting, particularly when it is 
considered that he did nothing a great 
many other packers can not do. 

How he did it is the important thing. 

To appreciate his achievement it is 
necessary to know that this packer is 
doing business in an average territory. 
It probably has no more wealthy fami- 
lies than any other territory of similar 
size. Its percentage of consumers in 
the lower income groups no doubt is no 
greater. Nevertheless, this packer was 
able to increase his volume of business 
on baked hams about ten times. 


The fundamental idea back of this 
feat is that good merchandising starts 
in the plant. 

In this case, however, it extends 
beyond simply the production of qual- 
ity merchandise. It includes making 
the product particularly attractive to 
the consumer by “‘dolling it up” to make 
it unusual and give it customer appeal. 

All of us are familiar with the usual 
baked ham produced in the meat plant. 
It is an excellent product, but it has the 
disadvantage of being largely stand- 
ardized—if not in production, at least 
in appearance. It is nicely browned, 
the fat is crisscrossed, a few cloves are 
stuck in the skin side. 


This description will fit the baked 
hams produced in the large majority of 
plants. It is a product with which the 
housewife is familiar; and when she 
buys it she expects to get nothing new 
or out of the ordinary. 

The New Attracts Attention. 

Wrapping and packaging offer the 
opportunity to attract somewhat more 
than the usual amount of attention to 
this product—an opportunity many 
packers have taken advantage of to in- 
crease sales. 


But when the ham is unwrapped what 
greets the housewife’s eye and palate? 
The same old ham, unchanged in either 
appearance or flavor. 


Merchandisers in other lines have 
demonstrated many truths on which 
packers have been slow to capitalize. 
One of these is that something new 
attracts attention. 

When this “something new” is dolled 
up to give it appetite appeal there is a 
combination that is particularly effec- 
tive. Customers buy; when they find 
the quality and flavor just a little better 
than they had hoped for, they are sold 
on the article and come back for more. 
Thus volume is increased. 


How this packer prepares and cooks 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


his hams will not be divulged. He has 
developed an exclusive process that 
gives very good results. 

But while putting quality and flavor 
into the product has been an important 
factor in merchandising results, it has 
not been the outstanding one. The ap- 
pearance of the ham on display in the 
retail store has been its most impor- 
tant quality in winning volume sales for 
it—it is something new. 


Giving Ham New Sales Appeal. 

This ham is different from the usual 
run of baked hams. Instead of simply 
being garnished with cloves, the skin 
side is covered with sliced pineapple, 
cherries, apples, etc., held in place by a 
sugar coating. It is merchandised in a 
carton with a transparent top. The ap- 
peal is irresistible. The important 
thing, however, is that it is different. 

I am told that the cooking shrink on 
these baked hams is kept down to about 
6 per cent. Much of this is picked up 
again when the fruit decorations are 
applied. 

I have in mind another packer who 
has just about captured the market for 
frankfurts in his territory. They are 
being made in small size and the qual- 
ity is excellent. 

But the important angle is that a 
small tag is attached to each frank. 
Something new again. “Quality the 
highest, and branded so that you can’t 
go wrong,” is the advertising appeal. 

The public have fallen for it. Eating 
places advertise that they serve Blank’s 
Frankfurts, as if they were proud of 
the fact. Newspaper and radio adver- 
tising are keeping the public sold. 

Another packer has increased his 
bacon sales by offering 4-0z. packages— 








Inflation Insurance 


Many lines of business are 
worried about price fluctuations 
as a result of inflation, and trad- 
ers in meat products are no ex- 
ception. 


Provision trading is on a sale 
to sale basis, and long-term deliv- 
eries can be protected—for both 
seller and buyer—by the simple 
clause now included in so many 
trading contracts: 


“Basis NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DaILy MARKET SERVICE day of 
shipment.” 


Do you protect yourself by such 
a clause? 


Do you have the DAILY MAR- 
KET SERVICE to guide you, 
both by mail and by wire? 


Full information concerning this 
service, and its protection to you in 
trading now and in the future, sup- 
pee upon request to THE NA- 

IONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Just enough for a meal,” “Always 
fresh,” has helped to keep up volume, 


Extra Profits in Small Packages, 


Extra profits are made by another 
packer with chili packed in 4-oz. ang 
8-oz. packages, and with chili frank. 
furts. Another is specializing op 
chicken loaf. 


A combination meat and vegetable 
souse containing carrots, green peppers 
and celery leaves is winning a large 
following in another territory. This is 
sold in a 6-lb. loaf in the center of 
which is a hog tongue. Decorations 
consist of sweet pickles, carrots and 
yellow mustard seed. 


In all these cases the appeal of new- 
ness is the important merchandising 
angle. 


The market worked up by one packer 
for a pork tongue and fat back loaf has 
grown beyond the point where his plant 
can supply the ingredients, and for 
some time he has been buying pork 
tongues from outside plants. Something 
new, again, attractively offered for sale, 


Some Minds Run to Volume. 


Many packers with whom I talk 
recognize the merchandising value and 
the profits that can be made with new 
products, or old products with a new 
sales appeal. But there are probably 
more who are resisting the trend. Their 
minds run to large quantity production; 
they dislike the idea of putting consid- 
erable work and effort into the produe- 
tion of comparatively small volumes of 
specialties. 

Let us refer again to the packer who 
is making a success with 4 oz. packages 
of bacon. He assures me that his volume 
of these smaller packages is more prof- 
itable, comparatively, that his v 
of larger packages. He would be well 
satisfied, he says, if he could market 
all of his bacon production in the 
smaller packages. 

The price differential is what pro- 
duces this larger profit. It is sufficient 
to take care of the increased packaging 
cost and leave a profit. More girls are 
required to wrap the smaller packages 
than would be required to put up & 
similar tonnage in larger packages, 
the more girls he needs the larger are 
his profits, so what’s the difference? 

The same situation works out in the 
case of the fancy baked ham previ 
mentioned. The production cost 
higher, but the packer gets enough more 
for the product to take care of the extra 
cost. In addition to building volume, 
therefore, these hams are brine 
more profits than might be made 
them in any other form. 


Products That Bring a Premium. 

Just at this time, when packers are 
casting about for opportunities to 
crease profits, new products or old p 
ucts offered in a new way offer 0 
tunities that may bear looking into i 
many instances. 

In a number of localities a while 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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One of the troublesome prob- 
lems of renderers who produce 
meat scrap poultry feeds is to re- 
duce the amount of fiber to a 
minimum. 

Elimination of this fiber, or 
fluff, to meet strict government 
specifications applying to feeds is 
essentially a screening problem— 
one which in the past has given 
much concern to plant operators. 

Various kinds of screens have 
been tried with indifferent results. 
A year or so ago a new design of 
screen, and an unusual way of 
using it, was introduced. The re- 
sults obtained have been so un- 
usual that it seems probable much 
less will be heard of the fluff prob- 
lem from now on. 


Fluff is an accumulation of the light 
fibers of hair, feathers, lint, twine, etc., 
which results fatally if eaten by poul- 
try. Hence its removal from the fin- 
ished feed is essential. 


The success of the new screening 
method was not obtained at once, but 
has been the result of tests on the be- 
havior of light, fibrous material under 
varying conditions in many plants. 
Modifications and experiments were 
necessary to develop a design of screen 
that would operate equally well under 
any conditions of animal product sepa- 
ration. 


New Screening Principle Developed. 


One of the firms using this new 
method of fluff removal is the Atlan 
Soap Works, Jersey City, N. J. This 
plant produces soap fat, chick feed and 
fertilizer. 


Raw bone and meat scraps are shred- 
ded in a high-speed mill on the first 
floor of the building, then passed 
through holes in the floor to cookers 
in the basement. Hydraulic presses are 
used for oil extraction, and dried cake 
is passed through a crusher. The 
crushed product is transferred to a 
Stedman mill by means of a drag-chain 
conveyor. From the mill the material 
is delivered into a bucket elevator, 


which discharges to a doubledeck Gyrex 
screen, 


This screen, a development of the 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 
City, is of the mechanical vibrator type, 
consisting of a base frame, a vibrator, 
a “live” screen frame, and compensat- 
ing springs. The base frame is of cast- 
Iron. The vibrator is a steel shaft 
enclosed in a tubular casing and sup- 
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Poultry Feed Yields Increased by 
Better Screening Methods 





ported on roller bearings on the base 
frame. 


This shaft also carries two other 
roller bearings mounted eccentrically 
and attached to the live frame. The 
live frame, a steel structure carrying 
the wire mesh decks, is given a circular 
motion by the eccentricity of the vibra- 
tor bearings. This motion is uniform 
over the entire live frame, and is such 
that any point on the live frame de- 
scribes a vertical circle of small diam- 
eter. 


Features of Screen Design. 


Purpose of the compensating springs 
is to hold the live frame in a prede- 
termined position as to slope, and to 
allow it to travel its circular path 
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feature is the essential factor of long 
life in screen cloth. 


The screen frame is movable about 
the center of the drive shaft by means 
of a lever, so that the slope may be 
changed at will while the machine is in 
operation. The screen surface may be 
adjusted to suit condition of material 
being handled. In addition, adjustabil- 
ity permits replacement of screen cloth 
without disturbing chutes. 


Direction of Operation Reversed. 


One of the factors contributing to the 
success of the screen on light material, 
is its disposition with respect to feed 
and discharge chutes. Ordinarily, in 
screening heavy material such as sand, 
the feed is located at the high end of 
the incline, and material flows gradu- 
ally to the low end, where it is dis- 
charged. In order to remove fluff from 


chick feed, it is necessary to reverse 
this relation, and to feed material to 
the low end of the screen, which then 
discharges fluff at the high end. 





FLUFF SEPARATED BY OPERATING SCREEN IN COUNTER-FLOW DIRECTION. 


In ordinary screen operation the drive shaft revolves toward the low end, in the 
usual direction of material flow. However, fluff cannot be separated from feed in 


this manner of operation. 


In this new type of screen normal operation is reversed. 


Counterflow operation, combined with the pooner speed, causes all light material to 


move upward along the screen surface, the 


eavy particles falling through. This 


illustration shows a close-up of screen showing the action of scalper below elevator 


chute. 


without motion being imparted to the 
base frame. On the vibrator shaft are 
adustable counterweights which balance 
the live frame and prevent escaping 
vibration. One end of the vibrator shaft 
is extended, and is equipped with a rope 
drive connected to a 3 h.p. motor. 

It is one of the important features of 
this screen that the live frame and its 
wire mesh decks have the same motion 
at every point, in distinction from 
vibrating screens in which the wire 
mesh is vibrated by flexing wires at- 
tached to a stationary frame. This 


Fluff is seen moving upward at the left. 


Normal operation of the screen is 
with the drive shaft revolving toward 
the low end, in the direction of usual 
material flow. But as this will not 
separate fluff, it is necessary to run the 
screen in the opposite, or “counter- 
flow” direction. 


Proper separation of light fluff from 
a heavier body of material on a screen 
is possible only by combination of 
counterfiow rotation with correct speed 
and eccentricity of the drive shaft. 
This method of operation causes all 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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To Aid Foreign Trade 


What Can Be Done to Help Both 
Farmer and Industry 


By CHARLES E. HERRICE.* 
President, Brennan Packing Company. 


Export of agricultural commod- 
ities is a most important factor 
in our national life and prosper- 
ity. This is true not only in the 
rural districts, but in the cities as 
well. It affects the manufactur- 
er almost as much as the farmer. 


Decline in most of our agricultural 


exports during the last decade—espe- 


cially in exports of products of the live- 
stock and meat industry—has been an 
important contributing cause of agri- 
cultural distress in this country, if not 
the prime cause of it. 


If it had been within the power of 
any one person or any group of per- 
sons to stimulate exports of farm prod- 
ucts during that period they would 
have done so. Agricultural distress, 
with its lack of buying power, has 
brought urban distress and unemploy- 
ment. 


In the decade between 1923 and 1932 
our exports of pork and pork products 
declined approximately one and a half 
billion pounds. That decline is equiv- 
alent roughly to the products of eight 
million hogs, which in turn represents 
about thirteen per cent of the number 
of hogs on all the farms in the United 
States on January Ist of this year. 


How Pork Export Loss Affects Farmer. 


Let us look at this from another 
angle. According to competent esti- 
mates approximately 70 per cent of 
all land under cultivation in this coun- 
try is used to produce feed for live- 
stock. More than three-fourths of the 
entire corn and oat crops of the nation, 
and a fairly large percentage of the 
wheat crop, is used for the feeding of 
livestock. 


Anything, therefore, that affects the 
livestock and meat industry also has an 
indirect but very decided effect on our 
most important grain crops. 


In 1931 the combined value of the 
corn and oat crop represented more 
than one-quarter of the value of 
seventy-five principal crops produced in 
the United States, including wheat, 
cotton, tobacco and potatoes. The fig- 
ures for 1932 are not yet available, but 
probably will not vary greatly from 
the above. 


From the viewpoint of the condition 
of our agriculture, exports are highly 
important because they represent our 
excess production and that excess 
affects the price of every pound con- 
sumed at home. Thus, although less 
than ten per cent of our pork produc- 

*Address before the 2ist annual meet- 


‘ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
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tion is exported, the price of the entire 
quantity produced is affected by the 
export demand. 


Might Have Avoided Distress. 


It is my firm belief that if it had 
been possible to do something during 
recent years to stimulate our exports 
of agricultural products—production re- 
maining the same as it was—a consid- 
erable part at least of the agricultural 
distress which has occurred in this 
country could have been avoided. 


It is of course axiomatic that for a 
continued successful foreign trade some 
exchange of goods or services, either 
directly or indirectly, is essential. In 
other words, it is extremely doubtful 
that we can export unless we import to 
a somewhat similar degree. 


Supplementing our imports may be 
the money spent by our tourists abroad, 
the funds sent by our foreign-born 
population to their relatives back home, 
interest and dividend payments made 
by us on instruments held abroad. 
There may be also payments made for 
services, such as ocean freight paid to 
ships of foreign flags; or insurance 
paid to the large foreign companies 
who do underwriting in this country. 

Of course, some particular nation 
may continue to take more from us 
than we do from it; but, that nation 
may sell more to, and buy less from, 
some other nation and can use those 
credits in balancing its trade with us. 


Tariff and Trade Restrictions. 

There can be no doubt that the re- 
strictions placed on international trade 
by the nations of the world have cur- 
tailed exports greatly; but, perhaps, 
the desire of all nations. to achieve a 
high degree of self-sufficiency may 
have been the primary factor. 





AN EXPERT ON EXPORTS. 


Charles E. Herrick, president of the 
Brennan Packing Co., is one of the best 
posted men in the country on the export 
situation as applying to meats and all 
packinghouse products, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers and 
chairman of the Foreign Trade Committee 
of the Illinois Manufacturers Association. 
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The export trade of the meat pack. 
ing industry has dwindled as tariffs 
have been raised, quotas adopted, and 
exchange and other restrictions applied, 

In the case of lard, for example, the 
present duty in one country, which has 
always been one of the largest buyers 
of American lard, is greater today than 
the landed cost of the lard. 

In another country, which fo 
was a good customer for that commod- 
ity, the duty and the consumption tex 
together are more than double the price 
at which lard sells in this country, 

Another country has applied a quota 
rigidly limiting the quantities of oy, 
bacon and hams that can be imported, 
That quota has been applied, however, 
in an attempt to raise prices and benefit 
the farmers of their own country; but 
that does not lessen the effect upon our 
export trade. As compared with the 
allotments to other countries, the quota 
given us is eminently fair. 


Obstacles to Be Overcome, 


Before our export. trade in icul- 
tural products can be improved Mat 
stacles mentioned above must be re 
moved or overcome. That is the task 
confronting the present administrati 
and on which efforts of an internati 
character are now being made. 


Our flight from the gold standard 
puts our currency more nearly in line 
with that of some other nations that 
were formerly among our best custom- 
ers for our agricultural exports. Thus, 
one obstacle has been removed. 


If nations indebted to us as a result 
of the war could receive credit on those 
debts in proportion to the excess 
amount of their purchases from us, a 
gradual cancellation of those debts 
would occur and our export trade be 
correspondingly increased. 


If bargaining or reciprocal tariffs 
can be agreed upon and thereby elimi- 
nate quotas and exchange restrictions, 
our export trade will correspondingly 
benefit. 


If silver can be assimilated into our 
monetary system at some safe and sane 
ratio, export trade with Mexico our 
largest, and Canada our next largest, 
silver producing neighbors, will be 
greatly stimulated. It will also o 
the markets of the Far East, notably 
China and India. 


Must Promote Foreign Trade. 


When the obstacles are removed, as 
undoubtedly they will be, there still 
will remain the necessity of promoting 
our foreign trade. Few American in- 
dustries have such outstanding advan- 
tages as to definitely assure them 4 
large volume of this business. In say- 
ing this it is not my intention to reflect 
on American industry in any way. 


On the contrary, I believe that in 
many American industries the ap 
cation of science, technology and Amer- 
ican business technique will 
them to overcome the greatly lower 
labor cost of their foreign competitors. 
These lower labor costs, and more fa- 
vorable locations with respect to mar 
kets, are advantages that are difficult 
to overcome. 

The removal of barriers to trade will 
only a the way. Ind 
themselves must promote trade. Just 
how that should be done it is 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Cotton Oil Men Favor Industry 


Control, Champion Margarine 


At its annual convention at 
New Orleans last week the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation pledged its cooperation 
with the federal government for 
farm and industry relief. 

A committee of nine was 
authorized to study production 
and distribution conditions, and to 
outline a plan of operation for the 
industry under the terms of the 
new legislation. 

Margarine as a new outlet for 
cottonseed oil was a feature of the 
convention discussions. 


Not only did margarine figure promi- 
nently in the address of president R. T. 
Doughtie, but practically one entire day 
of the convention was given over to a 
discussion of the possibilities of the 
widespread use of cottonseed oil in 
margarine manufacture. 


Fair Deal for Consumer. 


It was felt that the public should 
have a right to determine what kind of 
edible fat it will buy for use as a table 
spread, in accordance with its needs and 
its budget. The removal of existing 
legal restrictions against margarine 
made wholly or partly of cottonsed oil 
was recommended. 


Speakers attacked the margarine 
problem from three angles: 1, the con- 
sumer viewpoint; 2, the viewpoint of oil 
producers and those concerned with 
cottonseed oil as a by-product who need 
a larger margarine consumption to in- 
crease the market for vegetable fat; 
and 3, the scientific viewpoint of crem- 
ists who have examined margarine as 
it is now manufactured from the stand- 
point of chemistry and dietetics. 


In his talk at the opening session 
President Doughtie said he was quite 
sure he expressed the sentiment of the 
association in saying that “it shall be 
our policy to aid wholeheartedly in 
developing any workable plan that has 
as its goal agricultural benefits.” 


Attitude on Federal Control. 


Realizing that an agricultural com- 
modity was the foundation of the busi- 
hess represented by the association, he 
said: “We live in an area which I am 
told occupies only about 3 per cent of 
the world’s agricultural land, yet we 
produce approximately 60 per cent of 
the world’s cotton crop. We are proces- 
sors of a farm commodity.” 


Following were resolutions adopted 
in relation to support of and participa- 


tion in activities of the federal govern- 
ment for farm relief and industry 
control: 


“Resolved, That the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, in annual 
meeting assembled at New Orleans, this 
15th day of May, 1933, convey to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States its interest and its sympathy and 
that of its members with the purposes 
of the Farm Relief Act; that we hereby 
tender the facilities of the association 
in any manner that may be helpful and 
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pledge the full cooperation of the mem- 
bership, if and when the Secretary shall 
indicate his desire for such cooperation. 

“Resolved, further, that in the mean- 
time, the association will use its best 
endeavor to make effective the pur- 
poses of the act. 


“Whereas, it is the purpose and desire 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association to cooperate with the 
President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States and such 
others as may be duly empowered by 
the laws of the United States in their 
efforts to improve the financial, social 
and economic conditions throughout the 
country; therefore, be it resolved, 

“That the President of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, with 
the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee, appoint a representative committee 








Shepard Is Packer Administrator 


To administer the terms of the 
agricultural adjustment act as it 
applies to packinghouse products 
the Secretary of Agriculture has 
appointed Guy C. Shepard of 
Evanston, Ill., former vice presi- 
dent of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Shepard will have charge of the 
packinghouse division of the work 
under George N. Peek, administrator 
of the entire act, and his co-adminis- 
trator, Charles J. Brand. He is known 
as one of the best-posted pork mer- 
chandising experts in the industry, and 
his appointment is expected to give 
general satisfaction, both because of 





PACKER ADMINISTRATOR. 


Guy C. Shepard, who retired after 40 
years in the industry, during which time 
he became a past master in pork mer- 
chandising, is now called back to duty as 
administrator of packinghouse products 
under the agricultural adjustment act. 


his experience and his judicial tempera- 
ment. 

General supervision of the trade 
agreements to be made between pack- 
ers, and between producers and proces- 
sors relative to packinghouse products 
—chiefly hogs, pork and pork products 
—will be in Mr. Shepard’s hands. His 
work will relate to the processing end 
of the industry, hog production being 
under the supervision of another ad- 
ministrator. 

The trade agreements which he will 
supervise and engineer may set prices 
under the provisions of the act, But are 
not required to do so: 


A Lifetime of Experience. 

Mr. Shepard retired from the Cudahy 
Packing Co. at the end of 1931 after 
40 years of service. He entered its 
employ at the age of 18, as an errand 
boy and file clerk. Six years later he 
was assigned an important position in 
the provision sales department of the 
company. 

In 1904, after he had been a member 
of the organization for thirteen years, 
he was made manager of the pork de- 
partment, which placed him in charge 
of all of the company’s hog buying, 
pork production and pork sales activi- 
ties, a position which he held at the 
time of his retirement. In 1916 he was 
made a director of the company and in 
1917 a vice-president. 


Before his retirement Mr. Shepard 
was long recognized as a leader in 
packinghouse circles. His grasp of the 
intricacies of the pork trade both at 
home and abroad marked him through- 
out his career as an authority in this 
end of the meat packing business. Mr. 
Shepard is unassuming, democratic and 
possessed of a personality that makes 
for him a wide circle of friends wher- 
ever he contacts. 
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of nine (9), whose duty shall be to 
study conditions affecting the mills, 
producers, consumers, middle men and 
ginners, and after due consideration, 
outline a plan of operation for the in- 
dustry, which plan shall be submitted 
to the membership of the association 
for their approval.” 


Cottonseed crushers were reminded 
that if the plans to include corn alcohol 
in gasoline materialized this new alco- 
hol supply would carry with it a residue 
of 17 lbs. of feed per bushel of corn in 
competition with cottonseed meal as 
feed. In addition, some 900,000,000 Ibs. 
of corn oil would automatically enter 
the edible fat market, already over- 
burdened for outlets. 


Beef Feeding Outlet for Meal. 


A. L. Ward, educational director of 
the association, pointed to the increased 
outlet for cottonseed cake as a result of 
modern methods of marketing yearling 
steers and the maintenance of cow 
herds for maximum calf production. 
With the more widespread acceptance 
among ranchmen of pushing calves for 
market as } proe nod value is added to 
-— ton of cottonseed produced in the 

outh. 


“The new trend in agriculture,” Mr. 
Ward said, “will include the combina- 
tion of the farmer’s own home grown 
feeds with commercial concentrated 
proteins, such as cottonseed meal. Cot- 
tonseed crushers should get ready for 
a@ partnership in this new era of de- 
velopment.” 


Results of a recent survey made by a 
Southern agricultural paper to deter- 
mine the relative use of fats among all 
types of people in given sections showed 
that “since butter in many cases costs 
more than many families can afford, 
and since in some sections it is difficult 
to get*a high quality butter, and since 
it is recognized that fat is an ultra- 
important diet ingredient, especially 
among people on a diet otherwise re- 
stricted, then margarine should fill a 
definite dietetic gap in the present 
volume distribution of fats.” 


Marketing of Margarine. 


Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary of the 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
discussed margarine from the market- 
ing angle. He pointed out that butter 
and margarine each had its own price 
level and its own individual potential 
and actual demand. He said there has 
never been any economic or scientific 
justification for competitive interests to 
“defend” themselves against the de- 
velopment of margarine sales by dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

Summarizing scientific reports as to 
the nutritive value of margarine, he 
designated it as equal to the best dairy 
butter so far as ease of digestion and 
all of the basic dietetic properties are 
concerned. 

G. S. Meloy, senior marketing spe- 
cialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, who has worked exten- 
sively with the crushers on seed quality, 
pointed out that producers who graded 
consistently and produced the highest 
quality seed free from foreign matter 
and without undue excess moisture and 
free fatty acid content consistently 
made the best profits for the year. 

Commendation was given Earl S. 
Haines, executive vice-president of the 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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NOT ENOUGH FOR MEAT. 

Objection is raised by livestock and 
meat packing interests to a recent pub- 
lication of the U. S. Department of 
Labor entitled “How to Spend Your 
Food Money.” This publication advises 
the expenditure of only 10 per cent of 
the dollar for meat, 25 to 30 per cent 
for milk and milk products and a like 
amount for fruits and vegetables. 

“No woman who ever put up a good 
full meal would advise that only 10 
per cent of the dollar be spent for meat, 
eggs or fish,” one observer pointed out. 
Another says that “this publication is 
typical of the kind of meddlesome ac- 
tivity that hurts one business or 
another, and for which the taxpayer 
should not be called upon to pay. The 
steer feeder and beef packer, for in- 
stance, can scarcely feel elated to know 
that their tax dollars are being used to 
hurt their business.” 

a 


TONNAGE SALES INCREASE. 


Sales of General Foods Corporation, 
on a tonnage basis, for the first three 
weeks of May exceeded the entire 
month of May, 1932, according to C. M. 
Chester, president. “Our advices indi- 
cate that during the last few weeks 
a better situation has developed in a 
large part of the packaged food trade,” 
Mr. Chester said. “The company’s ton- 
nage sales for the first four months of 
1933 exceed the same period last year. 
The largest rate of increase during the 
last several weeks has been in the far 
west. Foreign sales also continue 


good. 
——-%—— 
OKLAHOMA CHAIN TAX. 


Taxation of chain stores was ap- 
proved by the Oklahoma legislature in 
a bill pased by both houses providing 
a tax of from $5 for one store to $500 
for each store where there are ten or 


more stores in a chain. The bill has 
been submitted to the governor for 


signature. 
ee a 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Sales of Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd., 
for the four weeks ended April 29 
totaled $1,027,732, a decrease of 11.3 
per cent from those of a year earlier. 
For the forty-eight weeks of.the fiscal 
year sales at $12,930,341 showed a drop 
of 7.6 per cent from a like period in 
the previous year. Net profit for the 
forty-eight weeks totaled $786,511 com- 
pared with $904,507 a year earlier. 

Fifty per cent of the ownership of 
the Independent Grocers Alliance of 
America, one of the largest of the vol- 
untary chain organizations, was trans- 
ferred recently by sale to the whole- 
saler members of the organization. 
J. Frank Grimes remains as president 
of I. G. A., while James D. Godfrey, 
president of E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., 
Milwaukee wholesalers, becomes chair- 
man of the board of the group. It is 
pointed out that the new ownership 
plan means a greater interest on the 
part of the wholesalers in the control 
of the organization and the shaping of 
new policies. I. G. A. was organized 
in 1926 and now has retailer member- 
ship in 42 states. 
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MORE MEAT PACKING ACTIVITY, 


Production volume in slaughtering 
and meat packing plants in the seventh 
Federal Reserve district showed an in- 
crease during April, according to the 
business conditions report issued by the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. An in- 
crease of 5 per cent over March is re- 
ported which brings production to a 
point 2 per cent higher than last year 
and 3 per cent above the 1923-1939 
average for the month. 


Sales billed to domestic and foreign 
customers showed a non-seasonal in- 
crease of 7% per cent over the preced- 
ing month and was within 8 per cent 
of the April, 1931, billing. 

Instead of recording the usual sea- 
sonal decline, payrolls for the last week 
of April showed practically no change 
from March in the number of em- 
vee. but a gain of 4% per cent in 

ours worked and 4 per cent in wage 
payments. 
eee verano 


WHOLESALE PRICES RISE. 


Steady increases have been shown in 
the index of wholesale prices of all com- 
modities during the past five weeks, 


Farm products have shown an increase 
from 44.5 on April 15 to 49.0 on May 
13; foods have increased from 55.7 to 
59.1 in this period; hides and leather 
roducts from 68.3 to 75.8 and miscel- 
aneous items from 57.9 to 59.0. 
a oo 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather .com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, May 24, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week and clos- 
ing prices, on May 17, 1933: 

Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended, May May 
May 24. —May 24.— 24. 1. 
. Ie . % 3 3 3 
pee {loo 25” 24" Pt Fi 
Amer. H. & L.21,500 11% U1 11 
Do. Pfd. 00 385% 


Amer. Stores... 3,000 44% 4 

Armour A. ...113,150 6% 6 
WO. DB. ccoses 74,590 3% 3% 35% 
Do. Dl. Pfd.13,900 34% 32% % 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1 74% 72 74% 

Barnett Leather re 

Beechnut Pack. 1,000 60 60 60 


Childs Co. .... ‘400 5% 53% 5% 
Cudahy Pack...20,400 50 48% 49 
First Nat. Strs. 6,600 58% 57% 58 
Gen. Foods ....25,200 32% 31% 32 
Gobel Co. ...-29,200 11 10% 10% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. ' 60 122 122 122 


Do. New .... 110 170 170 170 
Hormel, G. A.. 750 17% 17% 17 
Hygrade Food. .14,800 7% 6 7 
Kroger G. & B.13,500 2854 27 28 
Libby McNeill. .12,400 5% 5 5% 
McMarr Stores. .... ices osew eco 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... saan ¢aee Sagas 
Mickelberry Co.12,650 6% 6 6% 
M. & H. Pfd... 50 612 12 12 


Morrell & Co.. 2,500 44% 44 44% 
Nat. FU. Pd. A. 6... eee eee sees 


Nat. Tea ..... 12,900 20 
Proc. & Gamb.15,800 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 20 101 100 101 
Rath Pack. ... 150 26 26 26 
Safeway Strs...24,000 51% 48% 51% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 130 86% 86% 86% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 240 oe 96% 96% 


Do. Intl. 
U. S. Leather..41,900 14% i384 i4% 
23% 23 
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[EDITORIAL | 


Possibilities in the ‘‘New Deal’’ 


Codes of fair competition are advocated by the 
President of the United States as an aid in bring- 
ing about industrial and agricultural readjust- 
ment. Representative groups within individual 
industries have been invited to draw up such 
codes. In line with the suggestions of business 
leaders opportunity will be given not only to regu- 
late trade practices, but if. desired to standardize 
hours of work, fix minimum wages and even to 
limit production. 











Such codes will be applicable only to companies 
operating in interstate commerce so far as govern- 
ment supervision is concerned. It is entirely con- 
ceivable, however, that business and industry 
operating intrastate may wish to pattern their 
activities to conform to those meeting government 
approval. 

One great advantage of such codes of fair 
competition is that they will apply not to a few 
but to all industries. Those whose raw materials 
are the product of agriculture will find their 
authority to establish such codes in the agricul- 
tural adjustment act to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Others will come under 
the industrial recovery bill now pending. 


During the period these emergency acts are in 
operation business and industry will be exempt 
from the provisions of the anti-trust laws, 
although subject to government supervision 
through a system of licensing. This will make 
possible the carrying out of necessary measures 
to make codes of fair competition and trade agree- 
ments effective. Previously the anti-trust laws 
have interfered, and even at the present time 
prosecutions are threatened by at least one branch 
of the government for the very things the ad- 
ministration is now endeavoring to promote. 


Codes of fair competition have been needed in 
business and industry for a good many years. 
When production was speeded to the point of 
market saturation the producer had little say re- 
garding his selling price, and was subject to the 
dictates of the buyer. This resulted in the 
development of troublesome practices in the field 
of distribution. The market became a buyer’s 
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market, wherein little was left undone to attract 
and appease the consumer. 


Surpluses aggravated this situation. Agricul- 
turally and industrially the productive ability of 
this country far outran its consumptive ability. 
This was coming to be realized just about the 
time the world war broke out and temporarily 
turned the tide. Post-war peace found the world 
with enormous productive powers, but with 
greatly reduced consumptive ability. Little 
thought was given to reducing production, but 
major attention was centered on selling and distri- 
bution. The farmer who had learned to plow up 
his fence corners to produce more food and feed 
for war needs was loath to let those corners lie 
fallow. Industrialists who could see no end to 
consumptive needs during the war, and who pro- 
vided factory capacity accordingly, showed little 
disposition to reduce that capacity. 


Everyone in the meat packing industry knows 
the kind of competition that developed there. 
Packers as processors of the farmers’ livestock 
felt the obligation to take all that was marketed 
and to assume the responsibility of finding a 
market for it. The result was price cutting, 
“chiselling” of every type on the part of many 
buyers, the offering of concessions both openly 
and under many guises, and the resultant loss of 
a fair wage to the industry for the service 
rendered. 


This was the situation in which the meat packer 
found himself when the economic depression came. 
He was a victim in part of the producers of his 
raw material, in part of the aftermath of war, in 
part of a trend of the times, and in part of inabil- 
ity to improve his situation because of the pre- 
vailing anti-trust laws. Now that his code of 
trade practices can be reinforced by this new law, 
it would seem that plans might be laid for profit- 
able operation. Livestock producers may learn to 
their advantage and to that of the meat packer 
just how much they should market to return them 
a profit, and the packing industry may set its 
house in order and not be thrown off keel by un- 
controlled surpluses. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Cooked Liver Meat Loaf 


Some packers and sausagemakers 
who are not equipped with bake ovens 
find it necessary to make their meat 
loaves in ham containers, stuffing the 
product first to preserve its form. 
Either natural containers or cellulose 
containers may be used for this pur- 
pose. A small packer who wants to use 
the cellulose container says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make a liver loaf, but we are not 
equipped to make any kind of baked loaves. We 
have seen this loaf stuffed in a Visking casing 
and would like information on the formula and 
method of handling. 

Following is the formula and han- 
dling instructions suggested for the 
manufacture of this loaf by the pro- 
ducers of cellulose casings: 


For a batch of 100 lbs., use 
50 Ibs. hog livers 
20 lbs. regular pork trimmings 
10 lbs. fat pork trimmings 
10 Ibs. lean veal. 

The livers should be handled as fol- 
lows: make incisions about 1 in. apart, 
almost through, to permit the heat to 
penetrate. Scald for about 5 to 10 
minutes or until the red color in the 
center has disappeared. The livers 
must be heated through thoroughly. 
They are then ground through the % 
in. plate and chopped fine in the silent 
cutter. No ice is added. 


Chop the trimmings fine in the silent 
cutter, then add the following season- 
ing: 

2% Ibs. salt 
oz. onion powder 
oz. white pepper 
- marjoram 
oz. cloves 
oz. allspice. 


KRPNNAD 
° 
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Mix the meat, seasoning and livers 
all together, then stuff fairly tight into 
a cellulose bung. The size most adapt- 
able is 3% by 15 in., as this bung when 
tied will fit the average ham boiler. 
The casing must be stuffed tightly or 
air pockets will result. After stuffing 
insert in the ham boiler. Care must be 
taken in doing this, the tips of the 
fingers being placed on one side of the 
loaf to permit the escape of air from 
the bottom of the container. This must 
be done or the product will not cook 
well. 


Then clamp the lid of the ham boiler 
on tightly and cook at 160 degs. for 3% 
hours. Cool in cold water for one hour, 
leaving the loaf in the ham container 
during this time. Then remove the lid 
and pour out the water which accumu- 
lated around the casing, replace the lid 
and clamp it on tightly. Then put in 


the cooler over night to set. In the 
morning the product may be taken out 
of the ham container and is ready to 
ship. 

This product may be stuffed in a 
branded bung, and if this is done the 
brand should be placed on the bottom 
side of the ham container when the liver 
loaf is cooked, as this is the top of the 
loaf when presented for sale. 

———_—_— 


Handling Sheep Pelts 


Slaughtering only a comparatively 
small number of sheep, a packer who 
wants to cure the pelts asks how this 
can be done without involving too much 
labor and equipment. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We slaughter only a comparatively small number 
of sheep and lambs, but would like to cure and 
hold the pelts until we have a sufficient supply 
to sell. Can you tell us how this may be done 
without involving too much cost in the way of 
labor and equipment? 

Sheep or lamb pelts must be allowed 
to thoroughly cool before salting, so 
that all the animal heat is removed. 
Otherwise, if the pelt is carrying a 
heavy fleece, it will heat and spoil. This 
will cause the wool to slip and make the 
pelt practically worthless. 


After removal from the carcass the 
pelt should be spread flesh side up on 
the floor in a temperature between 40 
and 60 degs. F., where it should be 
allowed to remain a couple of hours 
before being salted. If higher tempera- 
tures prevail where the pelts must be 











Kosher Bologna 


Kosher bologna is in demand 
wherever a Jewish trade is served. 
Many other consumers also like 
this more highly-seasoned prod- 
uct. It can well be included among 
sausage manufactured by pro- 
ducers serving a variety of trades. 

Directions for the manufacture 
of this bologna have appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, An 
expert sausage maker gives the 
benefit of his experience in formu- 
las and complete manufacturing 
process. 

Reprint of this information on 
kosher bolognas may be obtained 
by sending the following coupon 
with 5c in stamps: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me a copy of on 
Kosher Bologna. — 




















cooled, they should remain 10 or 12 
hours before being salted. 

The pelts should be salted with 
medium-grained evaporated salt, and 
particular attention should be paid to 
having the salt rubbed well into the 
shanks and heads, and salt spread over 
the balance of the surface, being sure 
that the whole surface on the flesh side 
is covered with a thin layer of salt. 


The pelts should be piled flesh side up 
one on top of the other, and the piles 
should not be over 3% feet high. 


Sheep pelts handled in this manner 
can be held in storage temperatures for 
a long time. 

ee 


Dry vs. Wet Rendering 


A Western packer is enlarging his 
plant and is seeking information on 
rendering. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
Please tell us what are the advantages of dry 
rendering compared with wet rendering. 


This packer does not state whether 
he has in mind the rendering of inedi- 
ble or of edible product. Dry render- 
ing is used very extensively for inedible 
and to a somewhat less extent for edible 
product, although it is just as adaptable 
and many packers are using it for lard. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for using it 
less extensively on the edible side is 
the fact that all Board of Trade specifi- 
cations are based on prime steam lard, 
and as large quantities of lard are han- 
dled through board channels the wet 
rendered product has predominated. It 
is realized, however, that ultimately the 
bulk of the lard also, will be dry ren- 
dered. 


The advantages of the various sys- 
tems coming under the head of so-called 
“dry rendering” is in the smaller 
amount of equipment required, less 
space and the more desirable methods 
of handling the product. In some sys- 
tems a hasher and washer is used, while 
in one well-known system the product 
is not crushed before putting in the 
cooker. The equipment required is a 
melter or cooker, a percolator, a press 
and a small grinder for cracklings, with 
a crusher for the raw material optional, 
depending on the system used. The 
cracklings correspond to the tankage of 
the wet system, and there is no tank 
water to be taken care of or “stick” to 
be evaporated. 


In selecting a system the particular 
conditions existing in the plant should 
be considered and the system chosen 
which will fit in most efficiently. 
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May 27, 1933. 
Baked Fresh Ham 


A sausagemaker wants to know how 
to make baked fresh ham or “roast 
ham.” He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to bake fresh hams, as a good many 
of our customers ask us if we can not furnish 
them with ‘‘roast ham,’’ explaining that they do 
not mean a cured or smoked ham, but one that 
is fresh. Can you tell us how such a product 
could be prepared for a good class of trade? 

Following are two ways of preparing 
aroast fresh ham. Both have met with 
good acceptance in different parts of 
the country. 

Select a green ham direct from the 
cutting floor, usually about a 12/14 lb. 
average. Remove the bone and score 
the skin side of the ham lengthwise 
and crosswise, deep into the fat but not 
deep enough to penetrate the lean meat. 
When the ham is baked the skin side 
shows up in cubes about 1% inches 
square. 

Do not lift the skin or remove any 
portion of the fat. After the bone is 
removed, the ham may be stuffed with 
a dressing similar to that used by 
housewives in stuffing fowl for baking, 
or a dressing made of lean ground pork 
may be used. Thoroughly salt the ham 
and put a goodly sprinkling of black 
pepper over the skin side. 

Bake in an oven at 500 degs. F. for 
20 to 30 minutes, to sear the meat, then 
reduce the temperature to 375 degs. F., 
and bake 30 minutes to the pound. A 
12 lb. ham will require about 6 hours 
to bake. 


Baked in Retainer. 


Another method, using a green ham 
of the same average, is as follows: 

Use a 12/14 lb. green ham. Take out 
the bone, remove the skin and take off 
the surplus fat. Leave about % to % 
in, of fat on the ham. 


Mix together salt, ground black 
pepper and a small amount of garlic. 
(The use of garlic is optional). Rub 
some of the mixture on the inside of 
the ham where the bone has been taken 
opt. 

Put the ham into a ham cooking 
cylinder. Some prefer the pear-shaped 
cylinder, although a square ham mold 
will do. Then cook at 165 degs. from 
4to5 hours. Take out of the cook vat 
and put in the cooler or refrigerator 
over night. The next morning take the 
ham out of the cylinder and use the 
Same mixture of salt, pepper and garlic, 
rubbing this all over the ham. 

Then put in the bake oven and bake 
from 1% to 2 hours at 250 to 300 degs. 
F. When cooked and cooled the hams 
should be held in a storage temperature 
of 45 to 50 degs. 

———o—__— 


Are your questions answered here? 
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MEAT SCRAP METHODS. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


material to move upward along the 
screen surface, and allows the heavy 
particles to pass through the mesh. 


The fluff, however, being too light to 
fall through by gravity, is forced up the 
incline and is thereby separated from 
the feed. Sized material passes through 
the two decks, and heavy, oversize bone 
drops off the lower end, then back into 
the mill. Special feed and discharge 
arrangements are necessary to meet 
this condition. 

How Fluff Is Removed. 


The screen at the Atlan plant is a 
double-deck machine. Main screening 
surfaces are 48 by 102 in. and are in- 
clined 15 deg., sloping toward the 
bucket elevator. At the lower end, a 
short, auxiliary deck with a coarse 
mesh is set above the upper deck. This 
acts both as a spreader to load the 
screen and as a_ preliminary, or 


scalper, deck. One other important 
function of the scalper is to prevent 
concentration of matted feed and fluff, 
which would be drawn with the heavy 
oversize bone to the lower edge of the 
screen and remain in the product. 


Material passing through the scalper 
deck spreads over the main upper deck 


pm 
— 








Steam and Power 
Savings 
If you could get your power for 
nothing, Mr. Packer, would you be 
interested ? 
] Others are doing it. 


Surveys of packers’ heat and 
power conditions made by a num- 
ber of tat in a variety of 
packing ts show tremendous 
possibilities of savings. 

Results of these studies are 
covered in a series of articles now 
appearing in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. 

When completed a limited edi- 
tion of this series will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want the facts and figures it con- 
tains, fill out and return at once 
the following coupon: 


The National Provisioner 
}} 407 So. Dearborn st., 





















Chicago. 
Please reserve for me..........- 
copies of “PA 


DIVIDENDS 
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when issued, and mail to the fol- 
lowing address: 
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of 4-mesh wire. Large pieces drop over 
the lower end. Fluff gradually sepa- 
rates from the feed as it moves toward 
the upper end of the screen. 


At this point the fluff, and any pieces 
of bone adhering to it, drop onto an 
extension of the lower deck. This is a 
short piece coarse-mesh wire cloth cov- 
ering the full width of the screen. On 
this coarse mesh, any bone or heavy 
particles adhering to the fluff are re- 
moved, and pass through the yy 
The light fluff continues on to the edge 
of the wire cloth and drops into a waste 
hopper. 

Material passing through the top 
deck is sized by the 10-mesh lower fin- 
ishing deck, the fluff passing on to the 
coarse mesh extension. Any large 
pieces carried upward with the fluff on 
the lower deck are separated at this 
point by passing through the coarse 
mesh. This oversize combines, by 
means of chutes, with the oversize from 
the top deck. 


Tests Show Increased Yields. 


Fluff from the lower deck passes over 
the upper edge of the screen and joins 
the waste from the top deck, both bein 
discharged into the waste hopper. A 
oversize material from both ends of the 
screen is collected in chutes and re- 
turned to the mill to be rehandled until 
it is of the proper size. Material pass- 
ing through the 10-mesh wire of the 
lower deck is chick feed. 

Careful tests made in this plant on 
old and new methods of screening show 
the following average results: 


Old Method—Per 1,000 of ground 
product: Salable feed, 750 Ibs.; tail- 
ings, 250 Ibs. 

New Method.—Per 1,000 lbs. ground 
product: Salable feed, 965 Ibs.; tail- 
ings, 35 Ibs. 

There is thus a 20 to 25 per cent 
better yield using the new screening 
method. In addition, due to the ere ad 
motion, no clogging of the screen occurs 
when greasy materials are being han- 
dled, eliminating the need for an extra 
workman to clean out. This also re- 
sults in a greater daily production. A 
careful check of maintenance costs, in- 
cluding replacement of screen, indi- 
cates a conservative saving of about 
$145.00 annually from this source. 


he 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the federal meat 
— service are reported as fol- 
ows: 


Inspection granted. — *Lackawanna 
Packing Co., 1002 South Wyoming ave., 
Scranton, Pa.; *The Fostoria 
Co., South Columbus ave., Fostoria, 0.; 
Mouguin, Inc., 12-14 Flint st., Brooklyn, 


Inspection withdrawn.—The Cleve- 
land Provision Co., South Columbus 
ave., Fostoria, O.; Gobel-Loffler, Inc., 
Benning, D. C.; The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., foot of Tivoli st., 
Albany, N. Y.; G. Erhardt Sons, 545- 
547 Poplar st., Cincinnati, O. 

Inspection extended—H. C. Derby 
Co., New York, N. Y., to include Derby 
Foods, Inc. 

Change in name.—Derby agg _—~ 4 
3327 West 47th place, Chicago, Ill 
E. K. Pond Co., instead of the tk 
Pond Packing Co. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 
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SIX SOUND REASONS 





1. Closer control of temper- 
ature because of positive 
cold air circulation. 


2. No moisture condensa- 
tion on walls or ceiling of 
cooling room. 

3. Very rapid cooling—sav- 
ing time and operating cost. 


4. Marked reduction in first 
cost—less equipment needed 
—simple, inexpensive instal- 
lation. 


5. Large saving in cost of 
cold storage room construc- 
tion—height of room reduced since no space needed 
for overhead bunkers. 








Brine Spray Unitherm Cooler installed in sausage finish cooling room. 


CLARAGE 


UNITHERM UNIT COOLERS 


6. Low maintenance, and 
100% salvage value due to 
mobility of units. 


These modern Clarage 
Unitherm Coolers merit 
your investigation. We can 
show you improved per- 
formance against any type 
of bunker or wall coil instal- 
lation, and we can save you 
money. Units are available 
in fin surface and brine spray 
types, and in sizes to meet 
any refrigeration require- 
ment. 


Write for Bulletin 77, which gives full details. CLARAGE 
FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








‘“‘Where You Need It”’ 


Unusual efficiency attained by 
putting cold air at top of cooler; 
no fans or blowers needed. Hot 
carcasses (100° F.) reduced to 
cutting temperature (34° at ham 
bone) in 14-16 hours! No freez- 
ing of forequarters. Eliminates 
wet ceilings, walls, floors; no 
bunker space or top decks. 
Maintains temperatures evenly, 
efficiently, at lowest cost. Write 
for complete details today! 


SIELOFF PKG. CO. 


St. Louis Missouri 


SIELOFF 


BRINE SPRAY 
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CORINCO INSULATION 
COVERS THE NATION 


Factory - 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CORK INSULATION CO, Inc. 


‘154 NASSAU ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sheet Cork—Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 
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Cold Storage Installation 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
119 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
1108 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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H. P. HENSCHIEN 
ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS — PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods. 


QUICK FREEZING IN ENGLAND. 


In England, perhaps because of the 
dependence of that country on foreign 
food sources, the subject of quick- 
freezing of meats, fruits and vegetables 
has aroused much interest, and consid- 
erable research work on quick freezing 
of foods has been done. 


Two papers on this subject were read 
recently at a meeting of the British 
Association of Refrigeration. One, by 
J. Barker and T. N. Morris, was on the 
scientific and technical aspects of freez- 
ing fruits and vegetables, and the sec- 
ond, by F. E. Garnett, was on the com- 
mercial aspects of freezing with ob- 
servations of the cost of preserving by 
freezing as compared with other 
methods. 


Messrs. Barker and Morris claimed 
that freezing preserved the fresh color 
and flavor of fruits and vegetables bet- 
ter than canning or any other method 
so far available. But in considering the 
question of temperature of freezing and 
storage generally, it is clearly necessary 
to take into account the nature of the 
fruit or vegetable to be stored, the 
period of storage, and the purpose for 
which the product is intended. Broadly 
speaking, one can say for all classes of 
goods that the lower the temperature 
the better the result, but for practical 
purposes a sufficiently good product can 
be obtained with any blanched fruits 
and vegetables at 14 degs. Fahr. 


As regards value of very rapid freez~ 
ing, apart from strawberries, experi- 
ments at the Low Temperature Re- 
search Station have not so far sup- 
ported the strong claims put forward 
in America in favor of very rapid freez- 
ing. With peas, beans, plums, and cher- 
ries, no evidence has been obtained that 
quick freezing would be of any ad- 
vantage. 


Frozen fruits and vegetables may be 
used for three main purposes: 

1—For immediate consumption as a 
dessert, to be served as fruit salad, sun- 
daes, fruit ices, and the like. Fruits 
particularly suitable for this would be 
strawberries, raspberries, and currants. 


2—For cooking: to make stewed 
fruits, fruit tarts; frozen vegetables 
may also be cooked and served in the 
same way as fresh and would, as in the 
case of peas, beans, and new potatoes, 


have a demand as luxuries in the win- 
ter. 


3—For storage in bulk for catering 
or for canning or jam making, thus con- 
verting these into all-the-year-round 
rather than seasonal industries. Jams 
or canned goods made from frozen 


fruits are as good in appearance and 
fiavor as those made from fresh fruit. 
Hence this method of storage offers an 
undoubted advantage in that there is a 
constant supply of raw material which, 
without the addition of artificial color, 
can be made into an article equal to 
that freshly made from fresh material. 


An account of his own experience in 
fruit freezing and his ideas on the 
future prospects of the industry were 
given by Mr. Garnett. He discussed in 
considerable detail experiments which 
he had carried out on raspberries, 
strawberries and black currants. Con- 
siderable quantities of fruit were used 
in the experiments. 

The figures presented tended to show 
that cost of freezing was rather on the 
high side. This was partially accounted 
for, he said, by the fact that they re- 
lated to the freezing of strawberries 
only. The strawberry season usually 
lasts for 21 days, and the total inter- 
est, capital and depreciation for 12 
months, therefore, had to be charged 
to these 21 days. 

As a result of these experiments, 
which had been conducted in coopera- 
tion with jam makers, it was decided to 
continue to use SO, as a means of pre- 
serving fruit until required to be made 
into jam. This method of preservation 
costs less than half the cost of freez- 
ing, and it would appear, therefore, that 
it is not a sound business proposition 
for the jam maker to freeze straw- 
berries and other soft fruits for the 
purpose of transportation and storage, 
while it is possible to use the pulp 
method. 

In the general discussion following 
the presentation of these papers it was 
pointed out that a high quality of fruits 
and vegetables was produced in Eng- 
land for which there was a market in 
many parts of the empire, such as 
India, East and West Africa, and parts 
of Australia. The only way in which 
the articles could reach these markets 
was in tins. Tins also were the most 
convenient method of storage for the 
British housewife. 

The point was made that the freez- 
ing of soft fruit for transportation and 
to use up a surplus might be a useful 
adjunct to the canner, but it was 
thought that the marketing of fruits 
and vegetables in frozen cartons would 
never replace cans, neither on the score 
of cost nor convenience. 

a 
DRY ICE FOR EXPORT LARD. 


Tests are being made on the use of 
dry ice in steamers carrying lard from 
the port of Chicago, the purpose being 
to insure cool holds while the vessels 
are taking cargo. Recently a total of 
2,000 Ibs. of dry ice was stowed in 
boxes slung from the deck girders of 
one of the Tree Line steamers. At the 
time the dry ice was put in and the 
hatch covers put on there was a tem- 
perature reading in the hold of 67 degs. 


The following morning the temperature 
was 47 degs. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Arizona Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Tucson, Ariz., is planning to erect an 
ice manufacturing plant with a capac- 
ity of 20 tons daily. 

West Michigan Dock & Market Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich., which has a port de- 
velopment project under way, will erect 
a large cold storage plant, auditorium, 
wharf, dock, etc. The corporation has 
received a_ self-liquidating loan of 
$650,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

Henningsen Bros., 100 Hudson st., 
New: York City, have leased a part of 
the plant of the Texas Ice & Refrig- 
erating Co., Fort Worth, Tex., for egg 
freezing. 

Zero-Chill Corp., affiliated with the 
American Z Co., 75 West st., New York 
City, proposes to erect a — 
freezing plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
James A. Hamilton is vice president 
and general manager. Reports are that 
plants also will be erected at Canan- 
daigua and Marion, N. Y. 

Schuykill Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Hazelton, Pa., is reported planning the 
erection of an ice manufacturing plant. 

Grand Rapids Ice & Fuel Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is erecting an additional 
ice storage house. 

A. V. Lynch, Mannington, W. Va., is 
rebuilding his ice plant destroyed by 
fire recently. 

A new ice manufacturing plant is 
being built in Taunton, Mass., by the 
Miller & Williams Ice Co. 

Orangeburg Ice & Fuel Co., Orange- 
burg, S. C., is constructing an addition 
to be used for the cold storage of eggs. 

Silver Foam Brewing Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., has acquired the property 
of the City Ice & Cold Storage Co. and 
will convert it into a brewery. 


einen 
A. S. R. E. WESTERN MEETING. 

A splendid technical program, empha- 
sizing the latest developments in refrig- 
eration, has been planned for the twen- 
tieth Western meeting of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers, to 
be held in Chicago, Ill., June 26, 27 and 
28, 1933. With the Century of Progress 
as a thrilling background, and “engi- 
neering week” at the fair as an added 
attraction, during which more than 30 
industrial, scientific and engineering so- 
cieties will celebrate with a huge meet- 
ing in Soldiers’ Stadium, a large at- 
tendance is expected. 

Among the subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion at the A. S. R. E. meeting are 
the following: Evolution of Conden- 
ser Design, by H. C. Guild; Fluid Flow 
in Pipes, by H. J. Macintire; Natural 
Gas Engines in the Refrigerating Plant, 
by C. T. Baker; Residence Cooli 
Problems, by A. C. Willard and A. P. 
Kratz; Self Contained Room Coolers, by 
C, Neeson; Humidity and Heat 
Transfer in Unit Coolers, by W. R. 
Woolrich; Thermodynamics of SO:—Oil 
Systems, by L. A. Phillipp; Absorption 
Refrigeration with Solid Absorbents, by 
R. M. Buffington; Thermal Studies Ap- 
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A 


MR. PORK PACKER:- Ask Yourself These Questions 


Am I getting the highest possible yields from products? 
Are all my operations as efficient as they could be? 





Price $6 


extra. 


Order NOW! 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best ad- 
vantage is a day-to-day problem. Only 
by studying markets and checking 
against tests of the best experience can 
profitable results be secured in daily 
plant operation. 


This book shows the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. It is a 
“test book” rather than a “text book.” 
Figuring tests is emphasized and im- 
portant factors in operation in all de- 
partments are discussed. 


This book is a practical discussion of 
best methods for getting results, backed 
up by test figures, which every alert 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying 

Ii—Hog Killing 
Iti—Handling Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 

VI—Pork Trimming 
VIl—Hog Cutting Tests 


VItli—Making and Converting 
Pork Cuts 


(X—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 


XII—Soak da Smoking 
— = Kins 


XIII—Packing Fancy Meats 

XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
Meats 

XV—Rendering  Inedible 
Products 


XVI—Lazbor and Cost Distribu- 
tion 


pork packer needs and should have. 


XViII—Merchandising 
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plied to Carbon Dioxide Practice, by J. 
C. Goosmann. 

Among the entertainments planned, in 
addition to visits to the Century of 
Progress, are a dinner dance and a 
banquet. 

a 


NEW DRY ICE COMPANY. 


American DrylIce Corp. has taken 
over the business of the DrylIce Corp. 
of America and has established execu- 
tive offices at 205 West 42nd st., New 
York City. The American DrylIce Corp. 
will continue to maintain warehouses in 
all of the principal cities throughout 
the country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains where its predecessor has done 
business. Officers of the new company 
have been identified with the solid car- 
bon dioxide industry for some years and 
are well known in the refrigerating in- 
dustry. They include president F. A. 
a gy vice president and treasurer 
E. R. Lawrence, secretary W. M. Laugh- 
ton, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer T. B. Ganser, sales manager 
G. C. Cusack, chief engineer Dr. C. L. 


Jones. 
_—— 
PURE CARBONIC EXPANDS. 


Pure Carbonic Co. is reported to have 
arranged to acquire the carbon dioxide 
and dry ice business of the De Lancey 
Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the Pub- 
licker Commercial Alcohol Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and also the dry ice sup- 
plies of the Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia. Pure Carbonic 
Co. is 60 per cent owned by the Air 
Reduction Co. and 20 per cent by the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


PRODUCE TRADING INCREASES. 


Butter and egg future trading on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange this year 
is in excess of the same period a year 
ago and trading during the first half 
of May was in excess of that for the 
entire month last year. At the end of 
trading May 15 sales totaled 1,407 cars 
of eggs and 1,104 cars of butter. For 
the entire month of May last year the 
total was 1,467 cars of eggs and 692 
cars of butter. Total for the year to 
date has exceeded the like period of 
1932 by 3,500 cars. So far butter trad- 
ing is ahead of that of any previous 
year in the history of the exchange. 


a 
REVISE EGG SPECIFICATIONS. 


Changes in the definitions of egg 
grades have been made recently by the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. The 
most important refer to inspections and 
the fresh graded classifications. The 
new rulings, which are to be in effect 
after June 1, provide that during a 
period of ten days if more than one 
inspection is made of a car of eggs on 
track, these inspections shall be aver- 
aged and the grade of the car deter- 
mined from this average. 

On refrigerator eggs the same ap- 
plies as to averaging inspections, with 
the specification that the inspections 
averaged must all be made during 
either the period from September 15 to 
November 9 or’in the period beginning 
November 10 and thereafter. The 
grade of fresh graded first eggs has 
been extended from 24 eggs loss to 30 
eggs and an additional specification 


made that they must weigh 43 pounds 
average net weight per case i 
March, April and May and 42% pounds 
net during the balance of the year. The 
same weight specifications have been 
applied to fresh graded ordinary firsts 
and to current receipts. 


a 
PACKER HAUSER A BREWER. 


Frank M. Hauser, president of the 
Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and active in both wholesale and 
retail trade in Southern California, has 
recently been elected president of the 
Hauser Brewing Co., a California cor- 

oration. A new brewery will be erected 
just opposite the packing plant, $746,- 
200 being invested in the site, building 
and equipment and $513,800 being 
available for operating expenses. In 
addition to Mr. Hauser, directors of the 
company include Lewis A. Hauser, John 
H. Ramboz, O. Nicholas Gabriel and 
Anthony Schwarze. Offerings are being 
made of 150,000 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of par value 
$10 and 75,000 shares common “A,” 
stated value $1. The stock is being 
offered in units of two shares of - 
ferred and one share of common. e 
distributing and sales facilities of the 
Hauser Packing Co. will be available 
to the new brewing company. 


a 
DO YOU WASTE LIGHT OR POWER? 
How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PorK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Price Ticket Tells Tale 


It Shows What Each Salesman 
Means to His Firm 


“Stick to the list” is the motto 
of every good sales manager and 
salesman. 

A motto is one thing; living up 
to it is another. 


Smart sales managers know 
only one sure way to check their 
men on this point. That is 


Check the individual sales tickets. 


The average packer salesman wants 
to make good on his job. But when he 
js pushed too hard to make his quota 
the sales tickets tell the story. Very 
often his boss is more to blame than he 
is. Both of them see “Volume” where 
they should see “Dollars.” 

Can’t Pay Wages Out of Red. 

If a sales manager has a “Get the 
list” policy, and the courage to stick to 
it, his men are usually willing to follow 
his leadership. 

The packer salesman knows his pay 
—even his job—depends on his com- 
pany’s merchandising results. When 
he sells below the list he may or may 
not be putting his concern “in the red.” 
But every such sale he makes certainly 
limits his company’s ability to pay him 
for his work. 

A certain packer who has a habit of 
checking sales tickets (rather than 
merely accepting a realization sheet 
handed to him by a subordinate) has 
been writing his salesmen individual 
letters after such check-ups. 

He puts the case before them plainly. 
He tells Salesman A that on a certain 
day his tickets—as a result of selling 
below the list—show a loss of $8.87. 
“Multiply this by the 20 men we have 
selling for us,” says the letter, “and 
you get $177.40 a day. Multiply that 
by 300 working days in the year, and it 
counts up to $53,220.00.” 


Figures Tell the Tale. 

Now, no salesman wants to be held 
responsible for a loss like that. The 
chances are he never realized the situ- 
ation. But the figures stare him in the 
face. 


To Salesman B the boss writes that 
his one-day loss on price shading, as 
shown by the sales tickets, was $17.98. 
This average loss continued by all for 
a year would total $107,880.00. 

And so on down the line, wherever 
he finds a ticket that proves the sales- 
man sold below the company’s list. 








And he winds up the letter by calling 
attention to what’s going on in Wash- 
ington, which indicates that if business 
doesn’t mend its ways, it may have 
them mended for it. 


“There are going to be some un- 
pleasant things in this program for you 
and for us,” he writes to his men. “But 
we have invited them by the manner in 
which we have sold our product for the 
past few years. We might as well get 
used to making a profit now, because 
there are going to be a lot of ‘price 
boys’ out in the cold!” 


fe 


SELLING BY SUGGESTING. 


One packer salesman who has won 
a reputation in his firm for his good 
work on seasonable products such as 
pork sausage, frankfurts, Easter hams, 
etc., told recently at a sales meeting 
how he has been able to make some un- 
usual sales records on these and other 
products. 


“I do not wait,” he said, “until a 
particular season is at hand. Several 
weeks previously I start talking to cus- 
tomers about our products. These are 
not sales talks, just casual conversa- 
tions. I do not try to do the job all at 
once. If I can get over one idea on each 
call I am satisfied. 


“I try to get into the customers’ con- 
sciousness the high quality of our prod- 
ucts, the care used in the selection of 
the raw materials, scientific methods 
of processing to retain all of the good 
flavor and high quality, care in han- 
dling, wrappers and packages with 
sales value and appetite appeal, etc. 

“Then when the season arrives much 
of my work has been accomplished. The 
customer has sold himself on our 
brands. Whether or not he realizes 
the fact, he wants our products more 
than he wants those of other firms. And 
he is not so critical about price. Sell- 
ing by suggestion rather than by direct 
solicitation is not applicable to meats 
as a rule, but there are times when it 
can be used to very good advantage.” 


PACKER SALESMEN’S MEETINGS. 


A series of meetings for packer sales- 
men will be held in thirteen packing- 
house centers during the next month 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. A tentative 
schedule of meetings, each of which 
will be held under the direction of the 
Regional Chairman for the region in 
which the city is located, is as follows: 

Cincinnati, O., Monday, June 12, 
Louis W. Kahn, chairman. 

Columbus, O., Tuesday, June 13. 

Dayton, O., Wednesday, June 14. 


Cleveland, O., Thursday, June 15, 
Chester G. Newcomb, chairman. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Friday, June 16, Geo. 
. Meyer, chairman. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Saturday, June 17, 
James G. Cownie, chairman. 

Boston, Mass., Monday, June 19, F. S. 
Snyder, chairman. 

New York City, Tuesday, June 20, 
George A. Schmidt, chairman. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday, June 
1, B. C. Dickinson, chairman. 

Baltimore, Md., Thursday, June 22, 
W. F. Schluderberg, chairman. 

Washington, D. C., Friday, June 23, 
W. F. Schluderberg, chairman. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Monday, June 26, 
H. S. Culver, chairman. 

Chicago, Tuesday, June 27, Oscar G. 
Mayer, chairman. 


Any changes made in this schedule 
will be announced in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


ainlnilibeniei 
BUSINESS ON UPGRADE. 


Most packer salesmen have not been 
discussing general business conditions 
with customers during the past year 
or two. Rather than spread gloom they 
have preferred to remain silent on this 
subject. 

But the situation is changing, and 
the packer salesman now has the op- 
portunity to help along the general 
situation by reporting instances of a re- 
vival of business that come to his 
notice. . 


Steel mills are running considerably 
ahead of the same time last year. 


Automobile production is expanding 
rapidly. Lumber production has ad- 
vanced, and electric power production 
is near the 19382 level. 

Wholesale prices are irregularily 
moving upward. 

Business failures continue to decrease 
in comparison with corresponding 
periods of last year. 

Largest gains in commodity prices 
have been made by farm products, par- 
ticularly corn and wheat, and basic ma- 
terials such as iron, rubber and hides 
and leather. 
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WORLD PORK SITUATION. 


Sharp advances in lard prices and 
steady to higher hog prices in both 
domestic and foreign markets were the 


important features of the hog situation 
during April. The strengthening of 
prices during recent weeks has been 
due largely to improvement in the gen- 
eral economic outlook, proposed recon- 
struction measures and the suspension 
of gold payments by the United States. 


Slaughter supplies of hogs in the 
United States were relatively large 
during April, but the total for the mar- 
keting year thus far is somewhat 
smaller than a year earlier. Inspected 
slaughter during the remainder of the 
marketing year is expected to be slight- 
ly larger than last year, but the reduc- 
tion in storage holdings probably will 
more than offset this increase. 


Chiefly because of the operation of 
the quota agreements, total imports of 
bacon into the United Kingdom from 
October to March were materially 
smaller than a year earlier, but im- 
ports of hams were slightly larger. 
Lard imports into the United Kingdom 
during the October to March period 
were slightly less than during the cor- 
responding months of 1931-32. 

United States exports of lard de- 
creased during March, but pork exports 
were larger than in the preceding 
month. For the first half of the cur- 
rent marketing year total exports of 
hog products were slightly larger than 
those of a year earlier. Shipments of 
lard from the principal ports continued 
to decline during April, but pork ship- 
ments were somewhat larger than in 
March. Effective May 16, the German 
import duty on lard was again raised, 
the new rate representing a 50 per 
cent increase over the former duty. 


Results of the British restrictions of 
imports of foreign hog products are 
now becoming apparent in the reduced 
numbers reported in northern European 
countries which export chiefly to the 
British market. In the hog raising 
countries of the Danube Basin, which 
market their surplus chiefly in Central 
Europe, the carry-over of hogs into 
1933 was large. 


The exportable surplus from the 
Danube countries is mostly in the form 
of live hogs. Converting these hogs to 
a meat basis, it is found that the com- 
bined total of hog and hog products 
marketed by these countries in Central 
Europe was roughly one-third as large 
in 1930, and only one-fifth as large in 
1932, as the quantity exported to the 
British market by Denmark and the 
Netherlands alone. Poland, which is 
not included with either group, form- 
erly exported a large number of live 
hogs to central European countries. In 
1931 and 1932, however, live hog ex- 
ports fell off very considerably, where- 
as bacon exports to the United King- 
dom increased considerably. 

Total exports of hog and pork prod- 
ucts from Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, excluding the small number of 
live hogs exported from Denmark, 
amounted to approximately 1,181,000,- 
000 pounds in 1932, 84 per cent of 
which went to the United Kingdom, 
whereas exports from the Danube coun- 
tries to Central Europe, including live 
hogs converted to a meat basis were 
only 199,000,000 pounds. Poland ex- 
ported 118,000,000 pounds of bacon 
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alone, principally to England, in 1932, 
compared with only 54,000,000 pounds 
in 1930. 

At the beginning of 1933 hog num- 
bers in continental European countries 
were definitely lower than at the same 
date of 1932. Estimates for six coun- 
tries including Germany, show that 
numbers on January 1, 1933, were 
36,369,000 a decrease of 4 per cent 
compared with the same date last year 
and were approximately the same as 
on January 1, 1931. Including the 
United States, numbers in seven coun- 
tries in 1933 were approximately the 
same as at the same date a year ago. 

These seven countries support rough- 
ly about one-third of the world total 
including Russia and China; excluding 
these two countries they constitute al- 
most half of the total. The decrease 
in numbers was in the northern Euro- 
pean countries which market their sur- 
plus principally in the British market. 
Numbers increased in countries of the 
Danube Basin which market hogs, lard, 
etc., in central European countries 
mostly. The number of hogs in Eng- 
land and Wales and in the Netherlands 
are not included in the totals. Latest 
estimates, however, indicate an increase 
in the first named country at the begin- 
ning of 1933, and a decrease in the 
latter as compared with 1932. 


—— 
GERMAN LARD AND FATBACKS. 


Lard receipts in Hamburg during 
April totaled 1,259 short tons, of which 
705 tons came from the United States, 
5388 tons from Denmark and 15 tons 
from Argentina. German imports of 
8,307 tons in March were only 25 per 
cent of the February total, and less 
than 40 per cent of the March, 1932, 
figure. 

Fatbacks were in poor demand dur- 
ing the month, owing to the increase in 
German fat hogs and the low price of 
meat. Stocks were large as a result of 
heavy imports in preceding months. 
Prices on this commodity advanced be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent, due to the 
depreciation of the dollar. No fatbacks 
arrived in Hamburg during April. 


Sas 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Hog receipts at the 14 principal Ger- 
man markets during the week ended 
May 11, 1933, totaled 70,540 head com- 
pared with 53,239 head the previous 
week and 81,419 head the same week a 
year ago. Hog prices at Berlin for the 
week ended May 11 were $8.15 com- 
pared with $7.81 the previous week and 
$7.29 the same week a year ago. Lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$9.02 per cwt. compared with $8.48 the 
previous week and $6.65 a year ago. 


— 
GERMAN CASING MARKETS. 


Business in casings in Germany dur- 
ing April was reported to the United 
States Department of Commerce as 
“stagnant.” Low prices for fresh meats 
and livers reduced the sale of sausages. 
Casings prices were slightly easier at 
the end of the month. Imports in March 
were slightly above those of the pre- 
ceding month and were about 40 per 
o- larger than the imports in March, 
1932. 


May 27, 1933, 


ASK FOR MEAT RATE CUT. 


Application for a reduction of not 
less than 25 per cent in freight rates on 
livestock and meats has been made jp 
behalf of the industry by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers to the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
request is for a reduction in the leyg} 
of rates and has no reference whatever 
to rate relationships as between prod. 
ucts or territories. Loss of tonnage to 
the railroads through the present relg. 
tively high rates is emphasized, and the 
additional business which might be at. 
tained by the railroads if rates were 
lower is pointed to. 

Information regarding the levels of 
rates on livestock and packinghouge 
products and on the changes which 
have taken place since pre-war years, 
as well as much economic data, hag 
been furnished the commission in ¢on. 
nection with this request. It is ex. 
pected that the hearings on this appli- 
cation will continue for two or three 
weeks longer. 


MORE IRISH BACON. 


Pigs bought for bacon curing in Ire 
land during the first 15 weeks of 1933 
totaled 288,256 head compared with 
279,744 head in the 1932 period and 
265,653 in 1931. Exports of live hogs 
during the period totaled 60,086 head 
compared with 105,341 in 1932 and 187, 
482 in 1931. Early in April, 1933, rep- 
resentatives of the curers in the Free 
State met and prepared a plan for im- 
proving conditions in the industry. This 
included four chief ae a quarterly 
census of pigs in place of the present 
annual census, a standard quality grad- 
ing of bacon pigs, guarantee of prices 
for a three months period and control 
of exports of live pigs and porkers, 
a was submitted to the govern- 
ment. 


Stores of American bacon which were 
large at the time imports of bacon were 
practically prohibited are said to be 
about exhausted. It is too early, ob- 
servers say, to tell whether or not those 
parts of the country accustomed to’ 
American bacon, which is harder cured, 
will be satisfied with the Irish bacon 
or the Irish imitation of the American 


cure. 
ata. 
LESS LARD TO CUBA. 


Lard imports into Cuba during the 
first quarter of 1933 showed a 
decline from those of the 1932 
From January to March, 1933, imports 
totaled only 2,638,906 lbs. compared 
with 11,759,336 Ibs. in the 1932 quarter. 
Imports of cottonseed oil, oleo ail, 
“oleina” and edible tallow showed 
marked increases. For the first quar- 
ter of 1933 cottonseed oil imports 
totaled 2,753,545 Ibs. compared with 
1,895,956 lbs. a year earlier; oleo oil, 
987,661 lbs. compared with 337,304 lbs. 
in the first quarter of 1932; oleina, 502, 
649 Ibs. and edible tallow, 729,723 with 
no imports in the 1932 period. 


> 
LIVE CATTLE TO ENGLAND. 


Exports of live cattle from Eastern 
Canada to England up to and including 
April 27, 1933, totaled 10,447 head com- 
pared with 2,776 head for the same. 
period of last year. During the 
ended May 6, exports from the port of 
Montreal totaled over 2,000 head. 
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Provision and Lard 


Market Active—New Highs Established 
—Cash Trade Good—Speculative In- 
terest Growing—Hogs Irregularly 
Higher—Run to Market Moderate— 
Inflation a Factor. 


Considerable activity featured the 
market for hog products the past week. 
This was especially true of lard. Asa 
result, some new season’s highs were 
established, and the undertone was 
firm. Numerous setbacks developed, 
but the market appeared to come back 
quickly from the depressions. The lat- 
ter was due to a satisfactory cash 
trade, an irregularly higher hog mar- 
ket, a moderate hog run and renewed 
absorption on the inflation theory. 


There was little question but what 
the strengthening of prices was dve 
largely to improvement in the general 
economic outlook, and the proposed 


measures by the Administration to 
bring about higher commodity prices. 
The latter resulted in a growing spec- 
ulative interest in the market, which 
served to offset ordinary conditions. 

Weakness in grains at one time put 
some pressure on lard in the way of 
liquidation, but a renewed upward 
trend in the former and outside com- 
modities quickly resulted in speculative 
absorption. Some buying of lard was 
by packinghouse interests, and while 
profit taking and hedge selling ap- 
peared on the swells, market held near- 
ly all of the recent gains. 


Hogs at New High. 

Top hogs at Chicago bulged to a new 
high of 54¢c for the move, reacted to 
around the 5c level, and later ruled at 
5.05c. Average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago last week was 5.05c, the best since 
October, 1931, comparing with 4.30c 
the previous week and 3.30c last year. 
This week the average dropped to 4.85c. 
Movement of hogs was somewhat con- 
fusing in view of the fact that the run 
to market was moderate. Receipts at 
leading western packing points last 
week totaled 421,200 head, against 463,- 
500 head the previous week and 440,900 
head the same week last year. At the 
same time, cash lard trade was satis- 
factory, while trade in cash meats was 


quieter, but on the whole said to have 
been fair. 


Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 249 lbs., com- 
pared with 252 Ibs. the previous week, 
242 Ibs. a year ago, and 237 lbs. two 
years ago. 

_ Unfavorable weather conditions con- 
tinued in the Corn Belt, until the last 
few days. On the whole the past week 
was more favorable for planting, al- 
though the crop is away to a late and 
unsatisfactory start. Considerable will 
depend upon weather conditions and the 
early frost date. In the Cotton Belt, 
the weather, after being unfavorable, 
turned more satisfactory, and reports 
still indicated prospects for a moderate 
increase in acreage. 


As far as acreages of the major 
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crops were concerned, however, indica- 
tions were that the machinery to bring 
about reductions started this week in 
Washington. At the same time, there 
were other developments on the part of 
the Administration towards inflation. 
The Federal reserve buying of bonds 
attracted considerable attention in com- 
modity circles and was partly account- 
= the strength in the latter this 
week. 


Hope for Foreign Tariff Cuts. 


There is considerable interest in all 
directions in how the Administration 
proposes making the farm relief pro- 
gram effective on hogs. The fact that 
every effort is being bent towards high- 
er commodity levels, however, forces the 
conclusion that some method will be 
adopted to bring about a reduction in 
hog numbers, but the lack of anything 
concrete up to this writing creates con- 
siderable uncertainty. 

The rapidly approaching economic 
conference at London, is expected to 
furnish additional stimulus to commodi- 
ties, as well as possibly bringing about 
a change in the recent tariff attitude 
the world over. Any important reduc- 
tions in tariffs on hog products should 
have a beneficial influence on values 
on this side. 


PORK—Demand was fairly good, 


Markets 


and the market was firm at New York. 
Mess was quoted at $18.75 per barrel; 
family, $18.00 per barrel; fat backs, 
$14.50@15.50 per barrel. 


LARD—Domestic trade was satisfac- 
tory, but export interest appeared 
quiet. The market, however, was firm. 
At New York, prime western was 
quoted $6.95@7.05; middle western, 
6.80@6.90c; New York City tierces, 6% 
@6%c; tubs, 6%c; refined Continent, 
7%@7%c; South America, 7% @7%c; 
Braizl kegs, 7% @7%c. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 15c over May; loose 
lard, 65c under July; leaf lard, 62%4c 
under July. 





See page 30 for later markets. 





BEEF—Market was firm, with fair 
demand. At New York, mess was nom- 
inal; family, $12.50@13.50 per barrel; 
eS nominal; extra India mess, nom- 
inal. 

= Yo 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
May 1, 1933, to May 24, 1933, totaled 
10,186,984 Ibs.; low, 80,800 Ibs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 48,400 Ibs. 








Hog Cut-Out Losses Are Smaller 


Declines took place both in hog prices 
and cut-out values during the current 
week, those for product being some- 
what less severe than declines in hog 
prices, resulting in a reduction in cut- 


ting losses. The four-day period of the 
week closed with top hogs at Chicago 
selling at $5.00 and with many aver- 
ages moving at 40c to 50c under a 
week ago. Weakness in the fresh pork 
trade and slow buying on the part of 


shippers were contributing causes of 
lower prices. 


The spread in the cost of good butch- 
ers of varying weights was small, 
choice 190- to 325-lb. weights selling 
at $4.90 to $5.00. Packing sows closed 
the period with losses only 5c to 10c 
from prices of a week earlier, bulking 
at $4.50 to $4.90. 


P. 

Spareribs 

Regular trimmings 
Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.)... 


Total cutting yield 


160 to 180 
Ibs. 


Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 
kets for the period totaled 333,500 head 
compared with 310,800 head a week ago 
and 403,200 a year earlier. 

Lard, fat backs and bellies have been 
the hog products that have produced 
the strength in the live market. Lard 
moved at slightly lower prices than a 
week earlier but backs and bellies held 
steady. This is reflected in the $1.00 
higher price for hogs than in the first 
week of May. A year ago the price de- 
clined during the month to the lowest 
point of the summer around June 1. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog prices and green 
product values at Chicago as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. Cutting losses are 
under those of a week earlier, with 
practically the same costs and credits 
being used. 

180 to 220 220 to 250 ©: 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.87 $1.31 
‘31 126 


-71 d 57 


$4.93 
68.50% 


$4.88 


- $4.59 
69.50% 


71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all 


results are secured: 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


expenses, the following 


. 86 ae 3 
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LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
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Grinders — Screens 
for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
Grind 





a 
ree 


SCRAP 








tankage, bones, 
hash dry 
and types. 
lings, etc., 


New York 
15 Park Row 


Chicago 
37 W. Van Buren St. 








American packers and renderers. 
greasy cracklings 
rendering materials. 
For screening greasy crack- 
let us tell you about the 
“KAMTAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


and 


30 sizes 


San Francisco 
326 Rialto Bldg. 

















PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 











EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 24, 1933. 


Unground feeding tankage has been 
selling at $2.50 & 10c f.o.b. New York 
with fertilizer grades selling at about 
$2.00 & 10c f.o.b. New York. Ground 
tankage for fertilizer is held at about 


$2.50 & 10c f.o.b. New York and stocks 
are light. 


Ground dried blood sold at $2.25 per 
unit New York. South American is 
offered at $2.35 per unit cif. U. S. 
ports for June, July shipment from 
South America. 

Unground dried fish scrap has taken 
quite an advance in price and is now 
held at $2.60 & 10c f.o.b. fish factories, 
Virginia. Prices in all packing house 
by-products seem to be holding firm and 
the demand is good. 


GERMAN MARKETS WEAK. 


Livestock marketings and prices in 
Germany declined in April, showing no 
beneficial effects of measures recently 
enacted by the government to improve 
the situation of stock-growers, accord- 
ing to reports to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. There appears to have 
been no general improvement in the 
economic situation, while markets were 
disturbed by various measures, par- 
ticularly the government regulation of 
trade in fats and oils, the anti-Semitic 
movement and the control of trade or- 
ganizations. The increases made in im- 
port duties of livestock, meats and pro- 
visions in March greatly reduced their 
imports in that month. A treaty con- 
cluded with Holland provides (among 
other things) for the importation of a 
quota of 60 per cent of the amount of 
fatbacks imported from Holland in 1932 





C_TEMPERATURE ConTROL 


R Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


etc. 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 


with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 


Stop spoiled prod- 


ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 


errors of hand control. 


Write for bulletins. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
ALSO 41 OTHER CITIES 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


$I 


at a duty of $4.76 instead of the regu- 
lar rate of $8.57. In return, Holland 
reduced the interest on industrial loans 
to Germany from 5% to 4 per cent. 


FRANCE HITS U. S. MEATS. 


Sharp increases in French import 
duties were imposed on additional prod- 
ucts recently, presumably embodying 


France’s reservations to the _inter- 
national tariff truce, and strengthening 
that country’s position at the economic 
conference to be held in London next 
month. 


Press reports indicated that the 
American meat packing industry was 
especially hard hit by this tariff in- 
crease. As a matter of fact this coun- 
try exports comparatively small 
amounts of meat and lard to France. 
There is some export of livers and 
similar products but this is not on a 
very large scale. The fact was pointed 
to that the new tax on corned beef will 
be about $10 per 100 kilos, but the 
United States exports a_ negligible 
amount of canned corned beef to 
France, the bulk of this product com- 
ing from the Argentine. 


—— fo 
ARGENTINE CATTLE SLAUGHTER. 


Cattle and calf slaughter in the Ar 
gentine during March totaled 330,504 
head. Of this number 203,453 head 
were slaughtered in frigorificos. 
included 167,647 steers, 23,974 cows and 
11,832 calves. Slaughter during Feb- 
ruary totaled 275,636 head. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A tight situation contin- 
ued to rule the tallow market in the 
East the past week, following the ab- 
sorption of 3,000,000 lbs. more or less, 
by large soapers the previous week. 
As a result, operations were not large 
this week, but nevertheless some fair 
quantities passed from time to time at 
3%c f.o.b. for extra New York, the pre- 
yious high point of the upward move- 
ment. Probably 1,000,000 lbs. or so 
changed hands. Business would have 
been larger had it not been for the fact 
that buyers and sellers were somewhat 
apart. 

Larger and smaller consumers ap- 
peared interested at the last sales 
levels, but producers, in many cases, 
were holding for 4%@*%c more. There 
was little question but what producers 
are well sold up, while a feeling con- 
tinues to exist in the market that some 
of the smaller soapers would be in need 
of supplies shortly and have to pay 
better levels. 

At New York, extra was quoted at 
8%c by some, and 4@4%c f.o.b. by 
others. Special loose was quoted at 
8%c; edible, 5@5%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was in a very 
firm position, with a scattered trade re- 
ported. Demand for later deliveries 
appeared evident, but producers were 
not offering freely and were firm in 
their ideas. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 4%c; fancy, 4%c; prime 
packer, 442c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 3%c. 

At the London tallow auction this 
week 1,052 casks were offered and 486 
sold, at prices unchanged to 6d higher 
than the previous sales. Mutton was 
quoted 23s 6d@24s 6d; beef, 19s 6d@ 
22s; mixed, 18s@19s 6d. At Liverpool, 
Argentine beef tallow, May-June, was 
up 6d for the week, at 21s 3d, while 
Australian good mixed at Liverpool, 
May-June, was unchanged at 20s. 

STEARINE—Demand has been more 
moderate of late. Market in the East 
was off slightly from the recent best 
levels, but was steady in tone, and 
quoted at 544¢c New York. At Chicago, 
market was moderately active and very 
steady, with oleo quoted at 5c. 

OLEO OIL—Routine conditions were 
reported in this market, and prices 
ruled very steady, aided somewhat by 
limited offerings. At New York, extra 
was quoted at 6@6%4c; prime, 5%4c; 
lower: grades, 5c. 

At Chicago, market was moderately 
active and firm, with extra quoted at 6c. 








See page 30 for later markets. 











LARD OIL—Demand was fairly 
good, and the market ruled firm. Prime 
at New York was quoted at 9%c; ex- 
tra winter, 74c; extra, 7%4c; extra No. 
1, Te; No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 6%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL— Demand has 
been fairly good, and the market has 
ruled firm. Pure at New York was 
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quoted at 12c; extra, 7%c; No. 1, 7c; 
cold test, 15%c. 

GREASES—A very strong situation 
ruled the grease markets in the East. 
Offerings were very firmly held, the 
result of strength in tallow and in other 
competing quarters. As a result, buy- 
ers were forced to come up in their 
ideas. Reports at New York had it 
that small lots of house grease sold at 
3%c, presumably to those in need of 
supplies, as later some trading of a 
routine character was reported in that 
grade at 35%c. Some demand was noted 
in other grades, but operations were 
kept under cover. As a whole, there 
was no particular quantity of greases 
on the market, and producers were im- 
bued with advancing commodities as 
well as the prospects of inflation. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3% @3%c; A white, 3% @4c; 
B white, 3% @3%c; choice white, 4%c. 

At Chicago, market for greases con- 
tinued in a very firm position, with a 
good scattered trade and evidence of 
a good inquiry for later deliveries. At 
Chicago, brown was quoted at 3%c; 
yellow, 3% @3%c; B white, 3%c; A 
white, 4c; choice white, all hog, 4%c. 

Be 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 


Chicago, May 25, 1933. 
Market steady with last week. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $ ‘@2.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market shows little change. Demand 
continues good. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$. 3.25 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 4. rie. 10c¢ 


SRE CERNE  pccegiewckdesncicce 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Prices for dry rendered tankage up 
about 10c. Offerings light. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
a RE ee ear ee $ .80@ .85 


nig.6 6a vibee'cectenen sda eben eeh ese @35.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
Ol: ns 0cctaqnsessstesesaceuseueanees @30.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Demand continues good. Market 
firm and higher. 
Per ton 
Digester tankage meat meal ....... $ 45.00 
Meat and bone scraps 50% ........ 50.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 
GR cccccsuccsesccecesuvececetectos 40.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding ........ 40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Product sold this week at $2.25 & 10c. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. $2.25 & 10c 
Low -, and ungr., 6-10% am. 2.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

Bh RR PS Se he yt 18.00 
SUE WE. we cewthccturcoesaeuen 1.35 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Skulls, jaws and knuckles in fair de- 
mand. Prices largely nominal. 


EE <node abd 0eenckonnieaienne $10. 12.00 
Ge SER -ntbibicéebcvceeccesheonnen 12. 15.00n 
- > cerdaeeanee6 dente 10.00 
SD SE nccnvcnsccesces sc tcankevas 16. 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... 20. 22.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ....... 4 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ........ 6. 8.00 


le) 
Pig skin scraps and trin . per Ib... 2%c 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Demand fair. Little change in prices. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50............. $24. 26.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 ......... 20. 22.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade ........ $55. 90.00 
Se GE ML, 3oeccccbessesrevess 30. 70.00 
GHD BOOED cesescecsecateebesetoer 15. 18.00n 
CURE WEEE cwdseszaccdsanguccéueces 14. 15.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Hair market steady. Prices largely 
nominal 


Summer coil and field dried ........... % %c 
UN GEE ME wi ccickonvecesbsces on %@ 1c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib. ....... 384%@ 4c 
ssed, grey, winter, per Ib. ...... 3 3% 
Cattle, switches, each* ............0. 1 14n 





*According to count. 


fe 
CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing March, 1933, with countries of 
origin and destination, are reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 


Sheep, Weasands, 
lamb bladders and 
and goat. intestines. Others. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 








UIE nso cepa cedssvans . Aeros 30,992 
OE aa ae 319 19 
re comsna se mks Gi «ssee< 57,591 
a oe, | Pea 
- Russia in Europe... 57,140 ......  .sseee 
DE @isthancavedscottne ae - tiakineds anaes 
United Kingdom ........ Oe Seceak” Sakae 
DE: nite sekea vogue 4,162 564 125,405 
EE 5c bt ees 69,5 pine eS die)tt Gale” ames 251 
BREE | oc ccc ccvecseces 79,528 14,440 218,443 
6.6 ¥ewedea eevienee Sh pain, UMtkas 10,730 
 ekndcnethaeenews Te. cases 151,238 
gS ere SE .. o¢seeu. lea 
TEE tdlawace sinh uimaget 82,706 ...... 23,237 
i taiwas vewewewcsckes oud BRE. cvecee saetas 
PE ocnoteedsn seein ted DE ticass abeche 
DEN whe.0/09<sn.eeaah eben SE... wentee -.\twinetioe 
TD ctven ceeunes teeeeey nt  -oscces 
SD wveoes ~ deanie 
MEG: vinnie cncccctcced ERE wivsee 15,392 
So RO eae PE  tevesd: “4ebane 
Union So. Africa........ Sr.  sthnebn i aNesce 
Algeria and Tunisia..... Se wcgleb aor kwe 
BED so chncecanwédunins ES: sia than. a ebeee 
~— 
BOAR occ cccccccscesces 481,385 15,323 633,279 


Sheep, lamb and goat casings im- 
ported were valued at $363,440; wea- 














sands, bladders, etc., at $6,232 and other 
casings at $54,730. 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Beef 
casings casings. Others. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
DOR o cccccndcssces 4,435 ne  eseees 
BEE. 00 0.06bnseeeves cose DUE | covace 
_. . KELEL Eee er ee 4,025 14,191 157 
- Lytitvcgbeeaeny 225,650 . 060 
SED 2 vcdewecnes 35,451 ‘Saas 
SET saaiweecenecaenh date SL” «oases 
ME hie 1545 saocbenged 5,005 107,608 ...... 
eines 4500600 2,228 24, 4,500 
BWHRTIOMRE 2... cccccce eee 
United Kingdom ...... 175,780 9,828 8,660 
2 NR 20,149 26,853 11,607 
ED Givens bes ou cee Seabee aeeee 
PEE eessaphevesiwis.” SR. dubehe 9 
REE Giisevceceneess ‘Waber!.. isbn 24 
- ARS eared oe | oawaes 691 
ee rE er son 1,828 120 
, SR aa esse © eecese 100 
Sy RED... 5.6. ee . easece eaceee 
SEE Sa opevécccucss WA dower! | (-oeeee 
New Zealand .......... See |. wwnicinln 59 04-08% 
Union So. Africa....... Ree. assur. svenes 
WON. obo ixceseienics 567,297 1,248,010 37,928 


Hog casings exported were valued at 
=" beef at $109,676 and others at 
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COTTON OIL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from page 16.) 
association for his work during the 
year, especially his activities in plan- 
ning to develop additional markets for 
margarine. 

Officers for the coming year are as 
follows: 

J. Ross Richardson, Anderson Clay- 
ton Co., Houston, Tex., president; T. H. 
Gregory, National Cottonseed Products 
Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., vice presi- 
dent; E. S. Haines, Memphis, Tenn., 
executive vice president; S. M. Harmon, 
Memphis, Tenn., secretary; G. H. Ben- 
nett, Memphis, Tenn., treasurer; Chris- 
tie Benet, Columbia, S. C., general 
counsel. 

The board of directors for 1933-34 is 
as follows: 

Alabama and Florida, T. J. Kidd, 
Farmers & Ginners Cotton Oil Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Arkansas, P. F. 
Cleaver, Rose City Cotton Oil Mill, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Georgia, P. D. Mc- 
Carley, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Louisiana, G. O. Flaitz, Mer- 
chants Cotton Oil Co., Shreveport, La.; 
Mississippi, G. W. Covington, Hazel- 
hurst Oil Mill & Fert. Co., Hazelhurst, 
Miss.; North Carolina and Virginia, 
J. I. Morgan, Farmville Oil & Fert. Co., 
Farmville, N. C.; Oklahoma, A. L. 
Durand, Hobart Cotton Oil Mill, Ho- 
bart, Okla.; South Carolina, J. J. Law- 
ton, Hartsville Oil Mill, Hartsville, 
S. C.; Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
E. E. Clarke, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Texas, P. J. Lemm, 
Brenham Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co., Bren- 
ham, Tex.; S. W. Wilbor, Southland 
Cotton Oil Co., Paris, Tex.; Henry 
Wunderlich, Farmers & Ginners Cotton 
Oil Co., Austin, Tex.; W. F. Pendleton, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Other states west of Mississippi 
River, Stanley R. Pratt, Producers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif.; other 
states east of Mississippi River, 
Wright Youtsey, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; at large, O. E. 
Jones, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill.; T. O. 
Asbury, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New 
Orleans, La.; ex-officio, J. R. Richard- 
son, Houston, Tex.; H. Gregory, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Important committees elected include: 

Rules’ Committee—T. H. Gregory, 
Chairman, Memphis, Tenn.; T. O. As- 
bury, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New 
Orleans, La.; F. M. Barnes, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O.; Daniel 
Bond, Vernon Cotton Oil Co., Vernon, 
Tex.; F. E. Culvern, Kershaw Oil Mill, 
Kershaw, S. C.; T. J. Kidd, Farmers & 
Ginners Cotton Oil Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; F. N. Bridgers, Farmers Cotton 
Oil Co., Wilson, N. C.; W. D. Lowe, 
Newton Oil Mill, Newton, Miss.; P. D. 
McCarley, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Seamon, 
Swift & Company, Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. 
Sherman, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Louis Tobian, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Chemists’ Committee—T. C. Law, 
Chairman, Law & Company, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga.; E. R. Barrow, Barrow-Agee 
Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn.; C. B. 
Cluff, Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
O.; R. H. Fash, Fort Worth Labora- 
tories, Fort Worth, Tex.; W. H. Irwin, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

The executive committee and other 
standing committee appointments have 
not yet been made. 
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HARRIS HEADS OIL CHEMISTS. 


John P. Harris, Chicago, IIl., oils and 
fats expert and well-known in the meat 
packing industry, was elected president 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
at the annual convention held in New 
Orleans last week. He succeeds N. C. 
Hammer of Dallas, Tex. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. Harris has been associated 
with the meat packing and oil indus- 
tries as chemist and refinery superin- 
tendent. Born at Ottawa, Kas., in 1886, 
graduate of the University of Kansas 
and post-graduate of German technical 
schools, Mr. Harris served as chemist 
and refinery superintendent for Armour 
and Company at Fort Worth, for the 
Phoenix Cotton Oil Co. at Memphis as 
chemist and refinery manager, as chem- 
ical engineer for the Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, for two years director of prac- 
tical research for the Institute of Amer- 


CHEMISTS’ NEW PRESIDENT. 


John P. Harris, elected to head the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society during 
the coming year. He is a recognized au- 
thority on fats and oils. 


ican Meat Packers, and for the past six 
years as Chicago manager for the In- 
dustrial Chemical Sales Co., specializ- 
ing in activated carbon. 

Other officers elected are as follows: 
First vice president, L. Hutchins, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; second vice president, 
F. R. Robertson, Houston, Tex.; third 
vice president, J. L. Mayfield, Pinebluff, 
Ark.; secretary-treasurer, J. C. P. 
Helm, New Orleans, La 

Very few changes in the methods of 
analyzing cotton seed were recom- 
mended a the committee appointed to 
consider this subject. This is taken as 
indicating that the methods now used 
have reached a point of practicability 
and efficiency. 

a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, May 24, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 20s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 3d. 


May 27, 1938, : 


A LITTLE BEHIND THE TIMEs, 


Just as the federal government jg 
setting up machinery for industry cop. 
trol through trade agreements and 
promising immunity from existing anti- 
trust laws, the Federal Trade Com. 
mission submits a report to Congress 
censuring the National Cottonseeg 
Products Association for activities de. 
signed to bring about just such con. 
trol. 


In 1928 the members of this organi. 
zation set up trade practice rules at the 
suggestion of the commission and ap- 
proved by it, under which, with certain 
revisions required later, the association 
has been operating ever since. The 
commission now rescinds its approval 
and acceptance of the trade practice 
conference rules because of “interpreta. 
tions” to which it objects, and hag 
ordered complaints to be issued in ae. 
cordance with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act. 

Terms of the farm relief act now in 
force would permit this industry to 
come to an agreement with the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture by which its 
members could adopt and enforce a set 
of trade practices for the purpose of 
achieving the objects of this act which’ 
would render the industry and its mem- 
bers immune from interference by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Such trade 
practice rules presumably would be 
very similar to those previously adopted 
under the guidance of the commissi 
and for the execution of which it now 
makes complaint. 

a 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 24, 1938, 
Cottonseed meal was active and 
higher today. Market was again con- 
fronted with actively higher prices in 
other commodities and stocks, which. 
were immediately reflected in a strong 
opening. Shortly thereafter prices ad- 
vanced again, October meal ie at 
$19.00 against $18.65 yesterday. July 


sold at $17.75 and other months in a 


portion. Trading was scattered, 
buyers and sellers showing a keen in- 
terest in the market. Price 

up 75¢c from the break whic 

day before yesterday and is only down 
75¢ from the season’s high. A demand 
has sprung up for actual meal, which 
is usually the case with an ae 
market. Close was steady at the 
vance. 

Price of cottonseed was also bid wp 
on an average of about 25c per ton, but 
this market remains quiet. Traders 
are awaiting crop developments before 
taking a position in the new crop 
months. The close was quiet at the 


advance. 
a 
APRIL MARGARINE TAXED. 


Taxes were paid during April, 1933, 
on 18,358,392 Ibs. of oleo 
compared with 16,768,090 lbs. in 
1932, according to reports of the U. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Of mat 
garine taxed in April of this year, it 
324,680 Ibs. was uncolored and 33, 
Ibs. colored. A year ago the un 
product totaled 16,667,780 Ibs. and the 
colored 100,310 Ibs. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fairly Active — New Highs 
Reached—Inflation Outstanding Fac- 
tor—Outside Strength Helpful—Cash 
Demand Good—Crude Strong—Cotton 
Weather Better. 


While operations in cotton oil were 
not on a large scale, a fairly good turn- 
over and a strong tone featured the 
market the past week. New highs for 
the season were reached, and the mar- 
ket maintained all of the gains. Com- 
mission house trade was mixed. How- 
ever, sufficient new buying materialized, 
together with professional support, the 
later encouraged by inflation and the 
strength in the outside markets, to keep 
the ring bare of contracts. 

Selling was mostly in the way of 
profit taking, as little or no pressure 
in the way of hedging materialized this 
week. In fact, there was evidence of 
a demand for July oil at around the 5c 
level, or slightly under the market, 
through interests who usually act for 
refiners or packers. There was an im- 
pression around the ring that this de- 
mand was for packinghouse interests, 
who were impressed with the relative 
cheapness of contracts, compared with 
bleachable. 

Some of the buying of July oil of late 
was credited to packinghouse account, 
with an apparent intention of accept- 
ing delivery on contract. Routine con- 
ditions counted for little, but cash oil 
demand was reported good, and 
strength in allied markets, particularly 
in lard and cotton, was very helpful in 
shaping sentiment in oil. This was true 
in spite of better weather conditions in 
the South and lack of particular better- 
ment in the oil statistical position. 

Crude oil continued rather tight. This 
was somewhat of a market aid, al- 
though little attention is paid to crude 
at this season of the year. In the 
Southeast and Valley 4%c was bid, 
while in Texas sales were reported at 
4c, or at about the high point of the 
upturn. 

Developments at Washington were 
watched closely. These were all of a 
constructive nature as far as com- 
modities were concerned. Indications 


us refer you to some of them. 


Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 


G.H. Hammond Company ‘ined.’ 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


were that the Administration had 
started action, under the relief plan, to 
bring about acreage reduction in the 
major commodities, such as wheat and 
cotton. The importance of immediate 
action was emphasized by the persistent 
reports from the South of a prospective 
increase in the new crop of around 8 
per cent. 


Cash Demand Good. 


May delivery at New York appears 
to be pretty well evened up. The near- 
by deliveries, however, displayed rela- 
tive firmness at times this week, said 
to have been a reflection of a good cash 
demand under the market with a fair 
business having passed. 


In some quarters, particularly in 
packinghouse circles, compound prices 
appeared to have been raised moderate- 
ly again, with car lots New York quoted 
at 74%@7%c. Widening of the lard 
premium to 125 to 150 points over oil, 
against a discount of 25 points earlier 
in the season, apparently placed com- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 25, 1933. — 
Cotton oil futures have fluctuated in 
narrow channels, being only about 30 
points higher than on May 1. Crude 
is held firmly at 4c lb. for Texas and 
4%4¢ lb. for Valley. Bleachable is strong 
at 4.95c lb. loose New Orleans. Now 
that lard is selling at close to the usual 
premium over oil, consumption of the 
latter is expected to increase. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 25, 1933. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 4@4%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$17.00; loose cottonseed hulls, nominal. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., May 25, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $16.00; hulls, $5.00. 
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pound in a better competitive position. 
This attracted considerable attention in 
future market circles. 


_The weekly weather report said con- 
ditions were mostly favorable for cotton 
in the central portions of the Belt the 
past week, but that rain is still 
needed in the more western and a few 
eastern districts. Some parts of Texas 


had beneficial rains, and progress in. 


those sections was mostly good, but 
growth continued poor in the dry sec- 
tions of the state, with some deteriora- 
tion in extreme localities. 
COCOANUT OIL—Trade was rather 
quiet again the past week, in fact dis- 
appointing slow. Market made a poor 
showing considering the strength else- 
where, although holding the previous 
week’s levels. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 3%c; bulk oil, 3%c. At the 
— Coast, tanks were quoted at 
c. 


_CORN OIL—Available supplies were 
light, and buyers and sellers were 
apart in their ideas. Tanks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, were 4%c bid and refused, sellers 
asking 4% @5c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Operations were 
quiet in this quarter, with the market 
very steady. Tanks were quoted at 5c 
f.o.b. mills, with resellers quoting 4.90c. 


PALM OIL—Offerings from first 
hands were limited and firm, but de- 
mand generally was small. Undertone 
was firm with strength in competing 
quarters. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 3%@3%c; shipment 
Nigre, 3.35c; 12% per cent acid bulk, 
3.40c; 20 per cent softs, 3.30c; Sumatra 
bulk oil, 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Nominal con- 
ditions ruled in the main, although a 
little business passed recently. Sellers 
were quoting at 3.20c New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A good demand 
was reported in the East and with 
cables firm. Market was at about the 
best levels of the upturn, with spot 
bo York quoted 54%@5%c; shipment, 

AC. 


 aameannesisnsa OIL—Market nomi- 
na 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Demand was mod- 
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erate and the market very steady, with 
prices quoted 4%c f.o.b. mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL — There were 
rumors of sales of spot oil New York 
at 12 points over the spot month or 
about 5.32c. Crude oil was firm; South- 
east and Valley, 4%c bid; Texas, 4c 
sales. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, May 19, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low Bid. Asked. 


"1 562 562 
including switches, 
Southeast crude, 95 under 


Saturday, May 20, 1933. 


Sales, 
tracts. 
bid. 


Bid 
515 
510 
520 
524 
532 
543 
553 


including switches, con- 
Southeast crude, 75 under May 


7 510 510 506 

3 520 520 510 

7 526 522 522 
5 


for) 
Serre & & 


Sales, 
tracts. 
bid. 

Monday, May 22, 1933. 
505 
505 
504 
504 
517 
518 
522 
525 


Bid 

Bid 
509 
505 
519 
521 
525 
535 
537 


con- 


PHP PSH Hw 


including switches, 15 
Southeast crude, 93 under 


Sales, 
tracts. 


Tuesday, May 23, 1933. 


Seer Kee oe & & & 


548 553 
including switches, 10 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 108 under July 
bid. 
Wednesday, May 24, 1933. 


16 525 521 593 “a 
525 a 538 
11 544 540 540a.... 
541 a 549 
546 a 556 
6 555 554 555a.... 
including switches, 33  con- 
—. Southeast crude, 98 under July 
id. 
Thursday, May 25, 1933. 


512 512 5lla 
526 526 524 a 
535 535 527 a 
546 546 538 a 


Later markets on this page. 
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| Week’s Closing Markets | 





FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were less active the 
latter part of the week and the under- 
tone was very steady. Trade was a 
little more mixed and there was some 
realizing. Hogs were firm; top, $5.10 
at Chicago. Easiness in grains induced 
realizing. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was steady and quiet; 
offering limited, the market following 
outside trend, and undertone was 
steady. Crude was firm. Cash trade 
was fair. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, $5.25 bid; June, $5.12@5.25; 
July, $5.14@5.20; Aug., $5.16@5.26; 
Sept., $5.29@5.34; Oct., $5.34@5.40; 
Nov., $5.38@5.48; Dec., $5.43@5.52. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 5c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, May 26, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.85@6.95; middle 
western, $6.70@6.80; city, 64@6%c; 
refined Continent, 744c; South America, 
7% @7%c; Brazil kegs, 742@7%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 7%c. 


a 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, May 25, 1933.—General 
market quiet and unchanged. Fair de- 
mand for hams and picnics, with ham 
stocks low. Some improvement in lard. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 74s; hams, long 
cut, 75s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 60s; Canadian, 64s; Cum- 
berlands, 63s; Wiltshires, none; spot 


lard, 47s. 
ee 
BRITISH PRODUCT MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
May 11 totaled 70,308 bales compared 
with 68,207 bales a week earlier and 
37,429 bales the same week a year ago. 
Prices of first quality product at Liver- 
pool, with comparisons, are quoted as 
follows: 

Mayll, May4, May12, 
1933." 1933.’ 1932. 


American green bellies $ 9.42 
Danish green sides 14.45 
Canadian green sides 12.23 

——— short cut green 
ham 13. 13.41 
-96 7.27 


$ 8.69 
Nom. 
13.44 
12.50 
6.31 


FATS WITH LABELS IN GERMAN. 


Marking in German is required on 
containers and other outer packing in 
which margarine, edible substitute fats, 
hardened edible oils, vegetable fats, or 
hardened fish oils are offered for sale 
in Germany, according to a government 
decree effective May 15. This is neces- 
sary to indicate the percentage of the 
ingredient oils and fats used as raw 
materials. 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 


Adjustment committee for hides of 
the New York Commodity Exchange on 
May 25, 1933, fixed following price dif- 
ferentials between basis, premium and 
discount grades of hides which may be 
delivered against Exchange contracts, 
These are effective May 26, 1933, to 
prevail until further notice. 


Following differentials are based on 
hides taken off in the United States and 
Canada in non-discount months of July, 
August and September, and on hides 
taken off in the Argentine in non-dis- 
count months of December, January 
and February. 


Differentials on Frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from warehouse, duty 
paid. 

Cents per Lb, 
FRIGORIFICO. 
Steers 
sient steers 


A rere No differential 
3 . native steers No differential 
Heavy native cows -55_ discount 
Light native cows 

Heavy batt Br. steers. .....cccccce. No iitterentios 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. discount 
Heavy Texas steers................ No Gilera 
Light Texas steers 

Ex. lt. Texas steers 

Branded cows 


| agi 4 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Steers (native and branded) 
Cows (native and branded) 


ebeelitans 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 20, 1933, were 5,463,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,808,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 4,026,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to May 20 this year, 
91,337,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
77,014,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 20, 1933, were 
9,111,000 Ibs.; previous week, 7,968,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,920,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to May 20 this 
year, 100,293,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 96,331,000 Ibs. 

a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended May 20, 1933: 


Week Ending New York. Boston. 
May 20, 
May 13, 1933 
May 6, 
Apr. 29, 


May 21, 
May 14, 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of ys exports 
of beef this week up to May 26, 1933, 
show exports from that po were 
as follows: To the United Kin; 
162,749 quarters; tothe Continent, 
4 943. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 61,628 quarters; to Com 
tinent, 13,878. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES — Trading opened 
early this week at another half-cent ad- 
vance on packer hides, with a movement 
for the week estimated around 90,000 
hides or more, and running considerably 
larger than the week’s kill. The mar- 
ket appears to be firmly established on 
this basis at present, and late political 
news as the week closes is expected to 
have a further strengthening effect on 
the market. 

The bulk of the support in this mar- 
ket has come from sole leather inter- 
ests. News from the leather market 
has been very good, with advances be- 
ing strongly maintained on most grades 
of leather, and considerable interest on 
the part of buyers. 


The trading opened when about 6,000 
May light native cows moved at llc 
for all points, after bids of 10%c had 
been declined on the first day of the 
week. Trading in other descriptions 
followed with a total of about 50,000 
Apr.-May hides sold by three packers, 
while one packer sold only 1,000. Na- 
tive steers, butt branded steers and 
heavy Texas steers sold at llc; Colo- 
rados, heavy native cows and branded 
cows went at 10%4c, all at a half-cent 
advance. Light native cows and ex- 
treme native steers sold at 11c for all 
points, a similar advance. 

A few scattered sales followed at 
steady prices. Later, one packer sold 
23,000 Mar.-Apr. light native cows, all 
points, at 10%c for this dating, while 
another packer sold total of 2,000 May 
light native cows at 11c, f.o.b. St. Paul, 
equal to 11%c, Chicago. 

Late this week there was a further 
movement at steady prices. One pack- 
er sold 4,800 native steers, another 
4,800, and a third 2,000, mostly Mays, 
at llc; one lot of 2,400 butt branded 
steers and another lot of 2,100, Apr.- 
May take-off, brought 11c. 


Light Texas steers are quotable at 
10%c. Native bulls offered at 10c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer moved about 2,000 heavy 
hides, balance of May production, early 
in the period at 914c for natives; lights 
had sold earlier. Market quoted nomi- 
nally around 10%c for local small pack- 
er all-weight natives at present, and 
10c for branded. 


Local small packer association sold 
700 native steers at 11c, 1,000 extreme 
native steers llc, 1,000 light native 
cows lic, and 700 Colorados 10%4c, May 
production, tanner business. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market quiet this 
week, the market being closely sold up 
late last week, with last trading at 
$30.00 gold for LaBlancas, equal to 
l0%ec, cif. New York. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market is about unchanged but hides 
are fairly firmly held. Principal sup- 
port to the packer market has been 
a Sole leather tanners, while the 
et buying by upper leather tanners 
as held back country hides. All- 
Weights quoted 8@8%4c, selected, de- 
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livered Chicago, top for very light aver- 
age; these have been held back by lack 
of demand for heavy steers and cows, 
which are offered at 7c. Buff weights 
quoted 844c, and extremes 9c, with 
trading light. Bulls quoted around 6c. 
All-weight branded 6@6%4c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins ad- 
vanced a cent when one packer sold 
18,000 April calf early this week at 17c 
for preferred northern points. Local 
smali packer association sold a car of 
4,000 Apr.-May calf at 16c for 9%-lb. 
and up, and 14c for under 9%-lb. Later 
another packer sold 4,000 Apr.-May 
River point heavy calf, 942-lb. and up, 
at 16c, also a cent over last week. 

Chicago city calfskins advanced a 
cent on the sale of 6,000 8/10-lb. at 
1342c; car 10/15-lb. sold at 14c and this 
is bid, asking 14%c, with 13%ec paid 
previous week. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted around 13@14c; nom.; mixed 
cities and countries around 12c; straight 
countries 942@10c. Chicago city light 
calf and deacons last sold at 5c, which 
is bid. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold 10,000 
Feb.-Mar.-Apr. northern native kips 
this week at 12%c; some packers ask- 
ing 13c. Kips have been rather slow 
moving recently. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted around 
1l%ec, nom.; outside cities 11@11%c; 
mixed cities and countries 10%@l1lc; 
straight countries 9@9'c. 

Packer regular slunks sold at 85c; 
few hairless sold at 40c, some asking 
higher. 

HORSEHIDES—Market firmer, with 
good city renderers sold at $2.85@3.00, 
and choice lots held at $3.25; mixed 
city and country lots around $2.50@2.75 
for No. 1’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts stronger 
and quoted 11@12c, delivered, for full 
wools; 8@9c talked for short wools. 
Strong demand for shearlings and mar- 
ket advanced 5c early this week on 
sales of upwards of fourteen cars at 
80c for No. 1’s, 65c for No. 2’s, and 50c 
for clips; later one packer sold a full 
car at 85c for No. 1’s, 70c for No. 2’s, 
and 55c for clips. Very few No. 1’s 
coming out at present. 
strong; winter skins about cleaned up 
but quoted $2.75 per doz. last paid. 
Pickled California spring lambs were 
reported sold earlier at $3.50@4.00; 
good demand from glove tanners and 
packers slow to offer, with ideas around 
$5.00 per doz. Packer wool pelts last 
sold at $2.00 per cwt., and genuine 
spring lambs around 85c per cwt. live 
lamb. Outside small packer lamb pelts 
ew nom., with not many around 
yet. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—No further trad- 
ing reported as yet on packer hides, 
with the market quotable nominally 11c 


for native and butt branded steers and Ki 
10%c for Colorados; reported mid-week De 


that these prices were being declined 
for May take-off. 
CALFSKINS—Calfskin market 
firmer, following the advance in the 
western market, and higher prices 


asked. 


Pickled skins Calfskins 
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Collectors’ 5-7’s are quoted 

around $1.20, and 7-9’s around $1.45 
asked; small lot 9-12’s sold at $1.80. 
Packer 5-7’s are quoted around $1.35; 
some interest at $1.50 for 7-9’s, and 
340 for 9-12’s, but asking $1.60 and 


eae eee 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Friday, May 19, 19883—Close: June 
10.80@11.00; Sept. 11.05@11.10; Dec. 
11.50 sale; Mar. 11.85@11.90; sales 43 
lots. Closing 10@20 points lower. 

Saturday, May 20, 19383—Close: June 
10.65@10.85; Sept. 10.90@10.94; Dec. 
11.34 sale; Mar. 11.70@11.75; sales 24 
lots. Closing 15@16 points lower. 

Monday, May 22, 1933—Close: June 
10.75@10.95; Sept. 11.00@11.05; Dec. 
11.40@11.45; Mar. 11.82 sale; sales 76 
lots. Market closed 6@12 points higher. 

Tuesday, May 23, 1938—Close: June 
11.00@11.25; Sept. 11.44 sale; Dec. 11.70 
@11.75; Mar. 12.05@12.10; sales 92 
lots. Closing 23@44 points higher. 

Wednesday, May 24, 1933—Close: 
June 11.10@11.35; Sept. 11.40@11.45; 
Dec. 11.80@11.84; Mar. 12.15@12.20; 
sales 67 lots. Closing 10 points higher 
to 4 lower. 

Thursday, May 25, 19383—Close: June 
11.00@11.25; Sept. 11.50 sale; Dec. 
11.70 sale; Mar. 12.05@12.10; sales 41 
lots. Closing 10 points higher to 10 
lower. 

Friday, May 26, 1938—Close: June 
11.25@11.50; Sept. 11.53 sale; Dec. 
11.88 sale; Mar. 12.15@12.20; sales 33 
lots. Market closed 3 to 25 points high- 
er. 

a ee 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 26, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
May 26. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 

on” nasae 11 11%n 10%@l11ln 5 5ign 
Hvy. nat. strs. 11 10% 4 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 11 10% 4 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 

 _ wee ¢ 4 
Hvy. Col. strs. 3 
Ex-light Tex. 

a 4 
Brd’d cows 4 
Hvy. nat. cows 4 
Lt. nat. 4 
Nat. bulls .. 9% 2' 
Brnd’d bulls. 9 24n 
Ki tele 3% 

ps, nat.... 

Kips, ov-wt..11% 4% 
Kips, brnd’d.10% 4n 
Sl reg.. 3244 





Slunks, hris..40 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 10%n 94%4@10n 4n 
Branded .... 10n 9 @ 9%n 34@ 3%n 
Nat. bulls .. 9 9ax 2%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 814 8ign 24n 
Calfskins ...1234%@14% 12%@13 rt 4%n 
TE  edbeesve 11%n 12n 4 4%n 
Slunks, reg. .60 Tin 60 75n 30 
Slunks, hris..30 40n 30 40n 20 


wry. steers. 
“4 cows. . 


aeeeeeee 





"de... 


1 75n 70 15 35 Gis 
Pkr. shearlgs.80 85 75 20 25 
Dry pelts ..11 12 9 6 6% 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, May 25, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Strictly good and choice fed 
steers and yearlings, steady; common 
and medium grades, 25@40c lower. 
Offerings of value to sell at $6.00 down- 
ward were under pressure throughout 
the week. Choice long yearlings were 
scarce. Supply mediumweight and 
weighty steers was fairly liberal and in 
reliable demand. All cows, weak to 25c 
lower; all heifers, fully 25c down, in 
instances more; bulls, 25@40c lower; 
vealers, mostly 50c down. Most fed 
steers and yearlings, $5.25@6.50. Ex- 
treme top, $7.25, paid for long year- 
lings, also for 1,342-lb. averages; most 
weighty steers, $6.15@6.60; big weights, 
$5.70@6.15; yearling heifers, up to 
$6.35, with practical top $6.10. Recent 
out-of-lineness of common and medium 
grade steers and yearlings and butcher 
heifers, together with approaching 

Tass season, tended to widen the range 

tween lower and —— grainfed 
offerings. Weighty sausage bulls closed 
at $3.25@3.40; vealers, $5.00@6.00. 

HOGS—Compared with close last 
Friday: Market mostly 20@25c lower; 
packing sows, 5@10c off. Trade was 
slow all week, and shipper demand con- 
tinued extremely narrow. Receipts were 
below a week ago locally, but heavier 
in the aggregate at leading centers. 
Closing top, $5.00; bulk 190 to 325 lIbs., 
$4.90@5.00. Heavier weights were 
scarce; 140 to 180 Ibs., $4.50@4.80; pigs, 
mainly $4.25 downward; most packing 
sows, $4.40@4.55. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Fat lambs, mostly steady, early 
decline regained; sheep, unevenly weak 
to 25c lower, heavy fat ewes off more 
in instances. Open market receipts 
since mid-week were smallest in years, 
but declining dressed prices were an 
adverse factor. Closing bulks follow: 
Good to choice old crop clipped lambs 
scaling under 97 lbs., $6.25@6.50, one 
load $6.60, week’s top; throwouts, $4.50 
@5.00; desirable native spring lambs, 
$7.00@8.00, most killers sorting off 
bucks at $1.00 penalty; light and 
mediumweight shorn ewes, $2.25@2.75; 
kinds scaling above 160 lbs., $1.75@2.00. 

a 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read chapter 2 of “PorK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s latest 
book. 


RENNETT- 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., May 25, 1933. 


CATTLE—Prices for practically all 
classes of killing cattle were under 
sharp pressure during week, uneven de- 
clines were enforced, and most of last 
week’s substantial advance was lost. 
Compared with last week’s close: Light 
steers and yearlings, 25@40c lower; 
weighty steers, weak to 25c lower; heif- 
ers, 25@50c lower; cows and bulls, weak 
to mostly 25c lower; vealers, 50c lower. 
Choice weighty steers earned $6.40; 
medium weights, $6.50; long yearlings, 
$6.65; choice 808-lb. heifers, $5.85. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, hog prices are steady to 10c high- 
er; Thursday’s top $4.65 on 200 to 260 
ibs. Bulk 160- to 350-lb. averages, 
$4.45@4.65; 140 to 160 lbs., $3.90@ 
4.45; packing sows, $4.00@4.15; stags, 
$3.75@4.00. 

SHEEP—Comparisons with last Fri- 
day show lamb prices weak to 25c low- 
er; sheep, strong. Thursday’s Cali- 
fornia spring lambs closed at $7.40@ 
7.50; top natives, $7.50; fed California 
lambs, $7.35; California shorn lambs, 
$7.25; fed clipped Californias, $7.15; old 
crop clipped lambs, $5.75@6.20; top, 
$6.40; good and choice ewes, $1.50@2.75. 


qomenimomwe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., May 18, 1933. 


CATTLE—A rather unsettled condi- 
tion in the eastern meat trade was re- 
sponsible for a weaker trend in the fed 
steer and yearling market during the 
week, and values were reduced 25@40c 
as compared with last Friday. Weighty 
beeves have had the preference and show 
the least decline. Choice 1,037-lb. year- 
lings brought $6.85, while several loads 
of light steers and yearlings went at 
$6.40@6.60. Choice heavy steers were 
scarce, and best 1,477-lb. weights went 
at $6.25. Bulk of fed offerings cleared 
from $5.25@6.40. Light mixed year- 
lings and fed heifers shared the steer 
decline, but slaughter cows held at 
steady to weak levels. Bulls closed 
weak, and vealers lost around 50c, with 
the late top at $6.00. 

HOGS—Hog values were reduced to 
some extent early in the week. On late 
days big packers were aggressive buy- 
ers, and final prices are mostly 5@10c 
higher than last Friday. The late top 
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reached $4.70 on choice 200- to 240-Ip, 
averages, while most of the 180- to 395. 
Ib. weights cashed at $4.55@4.65. Up. 
derweights met a limited demand, with 
desirable 140- to 170-Ib. kinds selling at 
$4.25@4.55. Packing sows held about 
steady at $3.90@4.10. 


SHEEP—Both fed lambs and spring- 
ers were reduced 15@25c as compared 
with late last week. Woolskins were 
scarce, with the best at $6.75. Clippers 
reached $6.25 early in the period, but 
at finish most sales ranged from $6.09 
down. Choice native springers scored 
$7.50, and best Arizonas went at $7.40, 
Mature sheep held steady, with fat 
ewes bringing $2.25@2.50, with a few 
light weights at $2.75. 

i 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

East St. Louis, Ill., May 25, 1933, 

CATTLE — Increased receipts this 
week influenced declines which prae- 
tically erased the advances scoal the 
preceding week. Compared with the 
close last week: Steers, 25c to mo 
50c lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
50c lower, spots off 75c; cows, 25c low- 
er; low cutters, 10@15c lower; 
bulls, steady; vealers, 25c lower. aa 
of steers scored $5.00@6.25; 981-hh, 
yearlings, up to $6.85; 1,441-lb. steers, 
$6.25. Most mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers claimed $5.00@6.00, top mixed year- 
lings and top heifers landing $6.25. Ma- 
jority of cows registered $3.25@3.7; 
low cutters, $2.00@2.50. The four-day 

riod closed with top sausage bulls, 
B50: best vealers, $5.00. 

HOGS—Sharing the downward move- 
ment of pork prices, hog values ruled 
10@15c lower for the period. Top for 
week was $4.90, with the Thursday high 
at $4.80. Most 170- to 300-lb. weights 
centered at $4.70 and $4.75 late, with 
140 to 160 Ibs., $4.10@4.65; pigs, down 
to $3.25. Packing sows cashed at $4.10 
@4.25. 

SHEEP — Spring lambs and sh 
ruled steady for the week; clipped 
lambs, 25c lower. Spring lambs scored 
a practical top of $7.75; bulk, $7.25@ 
7.75. Better clipped lambs cashed at 
$5.75@6.35; medium kinds, $4.50@5.50; 
two-year-old wethers, $3.75@4.25; mut- 
ton ewes, $2.50@3.00. 


—— fo 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., May 25, 1933. 

CATTLE—Slaughter classes reacted 
from last week’s sharp bulge, and all re 
visions this week appeared as dow 
turns. Beef steers and yearlings lost 
25@50c from last week’s high point, 
while she stock ruled weak to 25¢ low 
er. Small lots of choice yearlings and 
medium weight beeves earned 
6.75, carlots sold around $6.15 
and the greater share brought ree | 
6.00. Load lots of choice years 
ers sold up to $6.00, beef cows at 
$3.50@4.25, and most low cutters and 
cutters moved at $2.50@3.00. Bulls 
mained about steady, with 
grades up to $3.25. Vealers firmed fa 
selects to make $7.50. 

HOGS—Light receipts fully met trade 
requirements and, in spite of a 
improvement in shipping in 
slaughter classes rated steady to 
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with last Friday. Thursday’s top stood 
at $4.60, while bulk of 170- to 350-lb. 
weights ranged $4.45@4.60. Extreme 
heavy butchers dropped down to $4.35. 
Light lights cleare largely at $4.25@ 
440. Most packing sows brought $4.00 
@4.10. 


SHEEP—Slight reactions from last 
Friday’s high point netted only 10@15c 
losses for slaughter lambs, and other 
classes held recent gains. The late bulk 
of fed clipped lambs moved at $6.25@ 
6.40. Limited numbers of desirable 
woolskins were salable around $7.00. 
Good to choice native springers sold up 
to $7.25. A small showing of choice 
light ewes were noted up to $2.75, and 
small bunches of yearlings made $5.10. 


fe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., May 25, 19338. 

CATTLE—AII classes of fed steers 
and yearlings have been under pressure, 
heavy steers due to scarcity being least 
affected. Light yearlings, especially 
heifers, have been most bearish. Fed 
steers and long yearlings are mostly 
25@35c lower than last week’s close; 
light yearlings and heifers, 25@50c off, 
with better grade heifers showing the 
maximum loss. Cows opened weak but 
finished strong; bulls and calves, steady; 
vealers, 50c lower. A load of choice 
1,000-Ib. steers brought $6.75 today, 
equalling last week’s carlot top; some 
953-lb. steers, $6.50. Steers over 1,100 
Ibs. have been very scarce, some aver- 
aging 1,118 lbs. selling at $6.25; 1,241 
lbs., $5.90; 1,870 Ibs., $5.60; bulk steers 
and yearlings, $5.00@6.00; best mixed 
yearlings, $6.00; top straight heifers, 
$5.85; bulk light yearlings and heifers, 
$4.75@5.50. Top cows sold at $4.25@ 
4.35; bulk beef cows, $3.00@4.00; cut- 
ter grades, $2.00@2.85; most bulls, 
$3.00@3.35; top vealers, $6.00 early; 
late top, $5.50. 


HOGS—Hog prices have fluctuated 
within narrow limits this week. Current 
prices are mostly 5c higher on butchers, 
but largely 10c lower on sows than Fri- 
day last week. Top for the period was 
established at $4.70 today for one load; 
$4.65 was also paid sparingly. Bulk 
desirable hogs, $4.55@4.60, mostly 
$4.60; a few heaviest, $4.50; sows, 
mainly $4.00@4.25. 


SHEEP—Lamb prices, although 25@ 
50c lower at mid-week, recovered in 
large part today and are not over 10@ 
lée off for the period. Best native 
spring lambs today brought $7.50; top 
clipped lambs, $6.40 as against $7.65 for 
native springers and $6.50 for fed clips 
at the high time late last week. Bulk 
of fed clipped lambs brought $6.00@ 
6.25 today, including 96-lb. clips at 
$6.25. Best wooled lambs this week 
brought $7.00 Tuesday; none offered 
late. Several loads of California spring- 
oe $7.00@7.35, with throwouts, 
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ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 25, 1933. 

CATTLE—Fat cattle market oreek 
back somewhat this week from the high 
levels reached last week. Trade is fully 
steady to strong, and in spots higher, 
compared with a week ago. Most of 
the slaughter steers and yearlings are 


now selling at $5.00@5.75; several loads & 


and part loads of better grades, $6.00@ 
6.50; a few yearlings, $6.75. Beef cows 
bulked today at $3.00@3.50; low cutters 
and cutters, $2.00@2.75; butcher heifers, 
$3.75@4.75; medium grade bulls, $2.75 
@3.00; better vealers, $4.00@5.50. 
HOGS—Hog prices are somewhat 
lower than a week ago, better 160- to 
350-lb. weights selling today mostly at 
$4.30@4.55; bulk good sows, $4.00@ 
4.15; pigs and light lights, $4.00@4.25 
or better. 3 
SHEEP—A few wooled lambs sold up 
to $6.75; good to choice clipped lambs, 
$6.00. Good to choice spring lambs 
were salable at $6.50@7.25 or better. 


oY 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., May 25, 1933. 


Receipts of hogs at 25 concentration 
yerds and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota were somewhat heavier than 
a week ago, but lighter than a year 
ago. Trade interests report hogs very 
hard to buy at current price quotations, 
which are 10@15c below last week’s 
close. Late bulk good to choice 180 to 
300 Ibs., $4.40@4.70, depending on 
weight and distance hauled; occasional 
long hauled loads, to $3.75 and $3.80 
for averages; under 260 lbs., big weight 
butchers, down to $4.25; better grade 
packing sows, $3.80@4.25. 

Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended May 25, 
were as follows: 


Friday, 
Saturday, } 
Monday, 


Wednesday, May 24 
Temretey, May Be... cc cccccces 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


a 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, May 19, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
Week Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week. 19382. 


31,385 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 81,911 
t 16,639 


477,300 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week ended May 
18, 1933: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 


F 


Prev. . 
week, 


$ 5.7 


3h 
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~ *Spring Lambs $4.00 to $9.00 each. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at ero ag mar- 
kets, week ended May 20, 1933: 

At 20 markets: 


Week ended May 20 
ene week 


Hogs. 









































Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended May 20 
Previous week 
1932 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended May 20 
Previous week 
1932 









































NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended May 20, 1933: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
7,747 4,225 39,224 
2:055 .... 11,887 

3,286 13,154 


4,995 
12,788 17,379 56,056 


14,656 18,329 58,263 
12,907 17,824 66,304 


Jersey City 
Central 
New York 


Is your pork cutting floor dry and 
clean, and free of trimmings? Read 
“PoRK PACKING,” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
visioner’s latest book. Write for infor- 
mation. 








H. L. SPARKS 


BRANCH 
St. Louis, Mo. 





a 


FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 


& CO. L. H. 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 


MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, May 25, 1933, 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 





































as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: SATUGDAT, MAT T, Wes. 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E.S8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
ing pigs excluded): Ee Se ee ae 700 11,000 6,009 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $4. 4.80 $4.00@ 4.70 $3.90@ 4.45 $4.10@ 4.55 4.55 Kansas City ............ 1,200 1,000 500 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 465@ 4.95 4. 15 445@ 4.60 4. 4.65 Pn: MEY cc pcusonccaceexces 125 2,000 2,590. 
’ h 4.85@ 5.00 470@ 475 4.55@ 465 4. 4.70 A NE on ceakecccdes 250 3,000 30 
4. 5.00 4.70@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.65 4.55@ 4.70 ' 3  pepepeeehegetes 100 = 1,000 ~— 1,009 
4. 5.00 4.70@ 4.80 455@ 4.65 4. 4.70 4.55 Sioux City .............. 150 1,000 300 
4.90@ 5.00 4.70@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.65 4. 4.65 4.55 gaa eee ohS 800 2,500 100 
4.85@ 4.95 4.70@ 4.80 4. 460 4. 4.65 450 Fort Worth ............ 350 600 800 
4. 465 415@ 4.25 410@ 415 4. 4.20 4.25 Milwaukee .............- 100 2 | 
4.45@ 4.55 410@ 4.25 4.05@ 410 4. 4.15 4.20 ini. sce cup omaaiie 100 61,200 | 87 
4.35@ 4.50 4.05@ 4.20 4. 4.10 3. 4.05 4.05 Louisville ........ Ps: 100 700 
4.20@ 440 4.00@ 4.15 3.85@ 4.00 3. 4.00 4.05 chita ..... 100 =: 1,300 100 
4.00@ 4.50 3.25@ 3.85 .......... 3. 4.10 4.25 Indianapolis 100 4,000 100 
Avy. cost & wt. Thurs. (Pigs excl.) 4.79-260 Ibs. 4.71-217 Ibs. 4.42-262 Ibs. 4.4 as . eeeaune +e. Pittsburgh sss 1,500 300 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: Ss Ero = s 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : Beet ee wo 2» 
REE SS BE eee 6.75@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 Nashville ............... 100 300 
Good oR Aa Re SE pee 5.50@ 7.00 8.50 8.25 5.50 6.25 5.50 6.25 5.25 6.25 
IY (5x 55. culgids s.acien Conean 5. 15 (5. 5 Mi 50 4. 5. 4.50@ 5. may 
(  Naebs sh dehipeginiaah tated 4.25@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00. 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.50 MONDAY, MAE &, Sm. 

STEERS (900-1100 LBS. ): GONERED oc cc cvccvcncccecs 14,000 30,000 15,000 
“(Ri SG ied Ree 6.75@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 Kansas City ............ 9,500 6,000 9.000 
Se. Sinccuoie ons eusebacesh 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 5. 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 S250 G85 Omaha .......2.eeverees 10,000 7,500 7,000 
ES hd adele hE ott ace t cts 5.00@ 6.00 5. 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.25 St. Louis .......... 3,200 12,000 3.500 
EE inl dt pn cinen ea leetes 4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 4. 4.75 4. 4.75 toe 4.50 St. Joseph ..... 1 ate 6,000 

STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : oot 2'400 41000 Siaep 
(EEE err 6.75@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6. 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 Milwaukee 700 =—:1,800 200 
CET as a wbacalngectesdedicaes 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 5. 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.35 nver . 3,200 5,000 14,000 
ERE I LRERES OLR 5.25@ 6.00 5. 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.35 Lonisville . ° = 4 3,500 

STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : Wichita .. 5 ’ 900 
*hoic ; ‘ 5 Indianapolis 700 8,000 500 
METIS. o Se cacncachesceneas 6.75@ 7.25 6 25@ 6.75 3.75@ 6.50 5.75 6.60 5.75@ 6.50 pittsburgh .............. 500 3,300 1,800 
(isnt Nera ay Sapte 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 Gincimeti oo! 1,100 4:700 —1'000 

HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : a eR 500 4,900 2,300 
Choice 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.85 5.25@ 5.85 Cleveland .............-- , 1 
Good ... 5.00@ 5.75 5. 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 i756 5.40 4.50@ 5.25 Nashville .........-+-.+- 500 400 4,000 
Medium .. 4. 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.85 3.50@ 4.50 
Common .. 5.00@ 6.00... .. 4.08. 4.75@ 5.75 tia 5.65 4.50@ 5.50 TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1933. 

COWS: 

a ae ornate) 000 22,000 8,000 
NIE | ne eR 4.00@ 5.25 .......... 3.15@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 Chicago & , 
DE Neeinstrcanseacetiesne 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.00 3.35@ 3.85 Kansas City S000 000 aes 
MN vines ais coe can onto 3.25@ 3.75 3.15@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.35 gimane ics: 3,500 13,500 4.000 
Low cutter and cutter ....... 2.25@ 3.25 1.75@ 3.15 2.25@ 3.00 2. 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 St. ps 1/800 5,000 3,000 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): Sioux City 3,500 5,000 1,000 
ME, ed cxte ates os ci0ne 3.40@ 4.00 3. 3.75 3.00@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 St. Paul . , , 

MET Lac bicnceieket +cseeoss 2 75q 3.40 3 300 3.50 250g 3.15 2500 3.25 2250 3.25 Fort Worth COs = 

VEALERS (MILK-FED) : ee: MIEIIETTD 6001/4005, 800 
EE ie inanéabenia 5. 6.00 3. 5.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 3.75@ 5.50 Louisville ............... 100 1,500 3,500 
ET she cs a ud ohtelecser’ 4.50@ 5.00 2.75@ 3.50 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 3. 3.75 I oaortin'ss xin acini 700 =. 2,200 400 
MN es cwavevdsescanccons 2.75@ 4.50 2.00@ 2.75 3.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.00 Indianapolis ............ 1,800 12,000 1,000 

CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : SE cecum ociciouswe 400 500 800 

DEE coséernedentee 700 5,300 3,000 
I sé vo uata eascccente 4 90g 5.25 475@ 5.50 4 25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 3.25@ 5.00 ga eeeppbebadadan: 100 ©=-:1.200 200 
ge Reeheneer eeee 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.25 3.00@ 5.00 2. ss. oo... 200 1,300 500 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: EE, ‘gvk cents edduss 100 300 = 4,000 
SPRING LAMBS: 
Chole... ...eseeeeeeeeeseees 7 8g 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 8.75@ 1.45 7.25@ 7.50 WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1933. 
ee nehant ie maatendeuachat : Y ‘ : 00 6. 6.75 6.25@ 7.25 
I tains Gol ieennsasseek cove 5.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 er 6.25 Chicago ...... 8,000 20,000 6,000 
LAMBS: Kansas City 4,000 5,000 6,000 
. Omaha 5,500 7,000 7,000 
(90 Ibs, down) gd-ch......... 6.10@ 6.65 5.85@ 6.35 6.00@ 640 5. 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 Sst. Louis 2,500 11,500 4,000 
Com-med. .....e.esseceeeeceee 450@ 6.25 4.00@ 5.85 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.75 St. Joseph 1,500 5,000 3,500 
(90-98 Ibs.) gd-ch............. 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 5.35@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.25 Sioux City 000 4,500 2,000 
(98-110 Ibs.) gd-ch....... denne. EEE. woudgesacs GU ckbscesis) © vegnceose DPMS viwwccabainencis ‘500 —- 8,000 500 

YEARLING WETHERS: Fert Worth Sur ated outa 2,500 2,000 6,000 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 4. 4.50 De chscccccccccccces, Gn San 
MUNI Gu riecdatianacecosces 230 3506 450 3.509 a5 Sood S50 ht Be — — ee 200 11300 4,000 

EWES: Wichita Pee , 800 1,900 un 
(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 8.00 2.25@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.25@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.00 JNcanapolls ....----++-- . : 

(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 2.75 2006 2.85 Lig 2.50 2.00@ 350 1.75@ 2.75 Fittebureh ........-..--. ‘> kee a 
(All weights) com-med. 2.50 1.25@ 2.25 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.25 125@ 200 pie ct 300 «1.500 "400 
oa 200 1,200 900 
SEED divsvevedepeenct 100 1,000 3,400 
Philadelphia ............ 19,222 19,290 19,195 : 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS Indianapolis. peach are 25,883 24136 26'475 THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1933. 
Special reports to The National Provisioner «Mtoe etal ty. 38,668 3 1299 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 16 ae City apes 15,206 8,910 +000 78000 He} 
centers for the week ended May 20, 1933, with foncm " 19,383 Ht, 3'500 7.000 7,500 
comparisons : St. Pauli. —- 2,000 10,000 2,000 
CATTLE . ul. ,638 eos ’ ’ 
: Milwaukee 9,083 1,500 5,500 2,500 
Week Cor. —— 1,500 5,000 1 
ended Prev. week, | ber ee emer 443,549 544,207 472,192 2,500 5,500 bo} 
May 20. week. 1982. Le ae 
Se a 27,8673 26,518 25,816 SHEEP. 700 3,000 «5,800 
Kansas City ........000. ee Bee ee rrr ee 58,157 51,449 57,979 200 900 = «1,500 
| og Sige aan "0 Se ite antes Oman cl 38374 40523 28.081 a S 3? ae 
St. Be cccccccece . 4 Ce rere ee ; , . 
POMS <caccoccsccece 6.239 7433 Bast St. Louis 2.222222. ct i 1 oa — = rg 
Sioux City ...........6.. 9,312 9, 6,503 St. Joseph .............. 21,001 21,817 26,753 Gincinnati 32.22.2322 225.: 800 3,900 ~—-2,300 
Rs, vn ane nines 1,621 1,748 1,739 Sioux City 9,442 12,390 4 let al eet 200 «1500 400 
| 2 Speeepenmese 4,250 3,987 4.376 Wichita ..... MED wg cccavesecuces 200 ~=—-:1,100 500 
Philadelphia ............ 1,731 1,675 1,629 Fort Worth . Nashville 100 300 =—-5,000 
Indianapolis... eel aie 792 1,726 1,556 pumatelyaie % 5, a a Stee Ser ere ores 
ew Yor ersey City. 8,781 9,205 10,115 Indianapolis 2,768 3,156 1,214 r ‘a 
Oklahoma City . -. 8,719 3,826 3,056 New York & Jersey City. 64,660 253 541 FRIDAY, MAY 30, 3 
Cincinnati 3,021 3,318 3,313 Oklahoma Ci - 2,856 4,213 ca 1,500 17,000 8,000 
Denver .. 2,267 2.486 2.892 Cincinnati oe eee te Se 1000 -3'500. 2.500 
St. Paul .. 10,396 12,365 .... Denver ..... 7,468 ne alt eg 1'200 11,000 7,500 
Milwaukee 2,553 4 382 St. Paul 5 cd, Sane See Ce see cone eae , 7 "200 
, Siiuaihes i 2 _ Preeepererersrs 900 10,000 is 
BNE win vcasarend nada 138,953 139,163 110,778 me fe 1800 6000 
WEE hc cceeescceseites Re 2a. 2'300 7'500 «1,000 
Hos. EN ans 5 ows 'n'a,steraiae £ i . 
Fort Worth ............. 1100 §= 2,000, 
Chicago aig 108,434 115,386 100,340 pn 400 1,200 eo 
Kansa D ideveseswvenes . . 82,866 ; a DW cecvenesccscace A 
Fem decatesaptand $0201 46188 Siose _ Does it pay to save hog snouts? Do Wienite 2222200000000, 500 «28000 
East St. Louis ..-..: °°": ‘169 48,739 49'890 uu compare with tank value? Indianapolis <°.)). 2.0... 300 9,000 
YY 9 \_eeRee Eger: - 17,845 21,175 “PorK PACKING. ” The Nati BEE wccesdescoccee eeee 1,000 200 
UE. . wnccacesoad 15,897 623 17/387 visioner’, . omal Cincinnati |2..2..2.2222 300 © 4,000 2,800 
Wichita ooeeeecceec sets 18,208 16,156 19/288 Nae _ ~ a revision of “The Buffalo... eseceeceeees 300 2,100 & 
Seeveevevovesec , 12,357 5,403 ack evela’ Ceccccccesccsce 200 1,1 
ers Encyclopedia. MED arcercacs cae 200 «© 300—s«5, 000 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


hases of livestock by packers at principal 
ters for the week ending Saturday, May 20, 


Sheep. 


3,144 


1933, with comparisons, are reported to T 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
armour and Co. ........ 4,296 797 
Swift & Co. .--.--+.+4e- 3,559 584 
Morris & CO. .....-s- 1,942 ose 
Wilson & Co. ........-- 4,017 607 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 1,537 yee 
G H. Hammond Co. ... 2,654 818 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 384 sens 
GhIpperS «+--+ eee eee cree 147 6,167 
i ee 7,317 39,129 


6,288 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,760 hogs; Independent Pkg. 


Co. 
de Food Pr 
Hyere497 hogs. 
Total: 34,853 cattle, 
39,131 sheep. 


8,112 


; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 


catves, 


437 hogs; 
Corp., 3,324 hogs; Agar Pkg. 


61,544 hogs, 


Not including 1,967 cattle, 2,829 calves, 58,013 
hogs and 22,170 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 











Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
ar and Co... 2,965 3,714 
aidany Pkg. ©o 2:693 2.667 
Morris & Co..... 2,340 2,483 
Swift & Co....... 3,045 9,072 
Wilson & CO.........44- 2,770 3,051 
Independent Pkg. Co. eee 383 
Jos. Baum ge. Cd... 502 re 
MLE Son. cue cupiencae 5,087 6,167 
BE cawnesoecdveseneee 19,402 27,537 

OMAHA. 

Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs 
Armo > err 153 % 

Mile Was. Oo.......-- 4,215 6,819 
BE Pew. 00... .ccccces 720 5,012 
ME ET OO. .cv.ccceee 1,958 188 
Swift & Co..........6.. 6,419 Pet 


Sheep. 
4,801 
8,060 


7,214 
6.498 


9,078 
38,940 





Sheep. 
8.400 
12,712 
4,288 
12,135 


. Omaha 


Pkg. Co., 33 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 48 cattle; 


J. Roth & Sons, 63 cattle; So. Omaha Pk 


gz. Co., 


29 cattle; Eagle Pkg. Co., 4 cattle; Lincoln Pkg 
Co. 562 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 40 cattle; Sinclair 
Pkg. Co., 195 cattle; Wilson & Co., 490 cattle. 





























Total: 21,023 cattle and calves; 36,889 hogs, 
37,535 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,201 2,518 9,669 4,732 
Swift & Co........ 2,040 4,156 11,921 5,501 
Morris & Co....... +2 3.675 1,61 
Hunter Pkg. Co 697 ee 
Heil Pkg. Co...... ecoe 1,152 
Krey Pkg. Co...... aes 3,147 
American Pkg eo — 
Shippers ........... 2,11 2,564 22.499 
ED cgeeceseoeses 2.751 377 14,921 
Ee 10,650 10.881 76.668 13,218 
Not including 3,004 cattle, 3.955 calves, 49,381 
hogs and 2,202 sheep bought direct. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Krey Pkg. Co...... oe 1,049 17 
Taclede Pkg. Co... .... 233 18 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 7 860 61 
Heil Pkg. Co...... comx 100 ott 
American Pkg. Co.. at waleg 65 
Hunter Pkg. Co.. nes 69 okie 
Sokolik Pkg. Co. see 38 ye a 33 
ES 225 288 4,525 149 
EE diidanecvonees 82 74 592 210 
48 400 7.428 553 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oo......... 2.431 660 9,783 13,463 
Armour and Co..... 2,294 595 7.756 7.538 
MEME wees vesccveee 44 1,425 339 
BD esc/onsiasiees 5,691 1,299 18,964 21,340 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,009 60 6,084 3.401 
Armour and Co..... 3.274 79 65,832 2.839 
Swift & Go......... 510 68 3.527 3,000 
Shippers ........... 2,384 25 3, eats 
eencacs cance 175 17 28 
ET x GN'vs.0 wn wares 11,442 249 19,280 9,240 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,485 112 «2,488 8,796 
Armour and Co. . 1,038 104 2,591 10,690 
Se 969 206 1,627 1,266 
Total ............ 3,492 422 6,706 20,752 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
¢rmour and Co..... 1,245 552 5.768 1,460 
Pe | “ggena 1,242 567 5,997 1,396 
née. bs, 301 See 
ee 2,576 1,142 11,996 2,856 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 682 309 4,882 1,531 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 304 16 «3,477 55 
Wichita D. B. Co i ose rade 


Dunn-Ostertag 
Fr 



























































110 sean oa sliasal 
ed W. Dold & Sons 100 ows’ 467 2 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 49 awa 148 ne 
ME: <rsi penweede 1,296 325 8,974 1,588 
Not including 4,229 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,015 2,770 8,208 1,663 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... _ 332 567 ones aad 
i SE See 5,111 4,284 11,718 3,664 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,938 53 cae seta 
GED -cncccede ere 89 4,624 
eee ae 11,601 8,763 24,550 5,327 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,557 4,087 1,474 239 
. D. B. hd. a ee 36 ven om asda 
The Layton Co..... ewes eens 371 cae 
R. Gumz ee 41 25 173 ll 
Armour & Co., Mil. 743 2,023 een sone 
N.Y.B.D.M; Co.,N.Y. 40 er aaa ‘ 
Omaha Pkg. Co.,Chi. 134 sbi wees osm 
ne ae 231 8 26 1 
SDE bc veges devesey 260 599 116 20 
WOE  Scdeksakaos 3,042 6,742 8,160 371 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,748 1,236 21,075 1,445 
Armour and Co..... 864 73 1,958 eves 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 «+». 1,268 sae 
Brown Bros. ...... 92 26 269 12 
Stumpf Bros. ..... ime’ vwels 151 ode 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 104 5 288 
Indiana Prov. Co... 24 18 186 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 22 ee 275 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 42 oan eves 
Art Wabnitz ...... 7 31 ain’ 23 
NG wen ccdeavcs 1,850 1,716 16,073 2,826 
GED ccevccecssces 472 176 194 
, | 5,230 3,312 41,719 4,500 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
W. Gall’s Sons sine wai 205 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 13 eee 601 sae 
Kahn’s Sons Co. 797 704 6.697 2,137 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 129 92 1,907 sites 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 3 noes 263 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 14 acco: Ge ome 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 5 adn 611 oaks 
J. Schlacter’s Sons. 140 177 ed 117 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 14 ogee 3.635 age 
John F. Stegner.... 173 281 Fane 51 
EP SPE 52 1.39838 2.958 3.296 
WE wdeesiesnonis 973 542 295 504 
WE he censsmaieae 2,313 3,189 21,175 6,410 
RECAPITULATION. 

Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended May 20, 1933, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

May 20 week. 1932. 
ED neg a oe a ae 34,853 36,978 35,3 
Se TOU <cccecceeces 19,402 17.027 12,793 
SP ¢.cehhe veest sven 21,023 22.030 19,070 
SS SE eee 10,650 8,958 11,494 
EE tenbemasediue 448 706 aimein 
le ME ai csen waved abe 5,691 5,937 6,199 
ESR ee 11,442 11,718 7,792 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,576 ,793 2,197 
RE f Sis cthetawncseted ,296 . 1,452 
SEE 2 Svvcwicseersinctae 3,492 3,151 3,807 
te RR ae 11,601 14,281 7,454 
EE 6 ceweecchooss ,042 4,802 2,602 
Indianapolis ............ 5,230 5,194 4,720 
DEE 40 cotedsamense 2,313 2,684 2,760 

oS Pee Fe 133,059 137,702 117,680 
HOGS. 
BY ls wk winans moar 61,544 64,816 62,020 
ee ree 27,537 28,330 28,144 
DE. ttnedicewenedvacis 36,889 55,482 64,697 
SE eae 76,668 69,069 68,407 
St. Atal neieacd tik Olas 7,428 6,691 waste 
Se EE acc ewedtseoed 18,964 24,936 24,680 
2 —aeaeaeeeeror 19,280 37,511 28,287 
Oklahoma City ......... 11,996 205 8,910 
EE Aves chehewecedh 8,974 11,567 12,581 
EE * etahs cccdes ba'ent 6,706 6,618 10,750 
DMR Hin re oiba's cae bee 24,550 39,927 001 
DS ocetweesteens 160 9,235 8,260 
0 eee eee 41,719 39,222 46,112 
a eae RE ae ie 21,175 23,081 20,204 
SE cass aedsnn tell 371,590 431,690 416,153 
SHEEP. 

CEE “ec hodcccenthetens 39,131 36,006 36,244 
ETE wweednewieds 38,940 39,890 27,911 
NY SG clad vabecldecepar 37,535 40,889 3 
East St. Louis ......... 13,218 10,680 16,319 
ee ee 553 432 Baas 
ee eee 21,340 959 27,001 
ED aevccdeweees ne 9,240 12,372 4,474 
Oklahoma City ......... y 2,156 4,213 
ET “ctasasedescb vere ‘ 4,281 2,136 
Sa aes 20,752 32,979 34,793 
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i TOME. wecvekvepcaaiue 5,327 4,642 4,971 

oe ee 371 643 3,175 

Indianapolis ............ ,500 7,052 603 

eer 6,410 3,798 11,293 

EEE. ante rcadenseobinn 201,761 220,729 199,786 
fe 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 























RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 15... .13,824 1,602 37,506 14,279 
, May 16 6,329 2,634 16,327 9,555 
Wed., May 17 ‘ 2,413 20,362 8,012 
Thur., May 18 7,379 2,873 19,992 8,921 
Fri., May 19.. 2,794 970 16,952 11,946 
Sat., May 20.. 700 200 11,000 6,000 
Total this week. .39,323 10,692 122,139 58,713 
P 127,249 62,438 
114,841 70,063 
118,282 ~ 64,048 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 15 4,059 1 1,665 1,197 
Tues., May 16. 1,617 2 1,174 718 
Wed., May 17. 462 2 6 322 
Thurs., May 1 544 2 1,218 1,085 
Fri., May 19..... 733 1 123 802 
Sat., May 20 100 wel 200 500 
Total this week. .10,515 8 6,386 4,624 
Previous week 11,517 5 6,891 9,075 
WOOP OBO iccccees 1,138 135 13,877 3,112 
Two years ago...13,214 2 24,664 10,378 


Total receipts for month and year to Ma 
with comparisons: 


8 








——May—— ———Year 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
Cattle ...... 119,576 112,308 683,242 764,468 
CES -csccce 34,778 26,520 169,698 ,604 
Hogs ........386,179 355,477 2,533,669 2, 665 
Sheep ....... 185,092 197,082 1,475,843 1,573,551 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended May 20.$ 5.75 $ 5.05 $2.50 $ 6.75 
Previous week ...... 5.40 4.30 2.50 35, 
BEE (pi anecedesaguan 6.00 3.30 1.60 5.25 
BET A ctatel-nis wa hocaats 7.00 6.50 2.50 8.00 
ET 60beeo i est eeses 1.00 10.05 5.00 9.55 
TE . se ndavice ce ae Vins 13.70 10.85 6.25 14.10 
ER 13.30 9.65 8.20 15.70 
Av. 1928-1932 ....$10.20 $ 8.05 $4.70 $10.50 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended May 20.... 28,800 115,800 54,100 
Previous week .......... 28. 120,358 53,363 
BS aios Ricco bakumuatee 25,459 100,964 66,951 
D> vdb.cs suasweegensavel 30.729 93.618 .670 
SE AAs 4a beta sien pores 27,337 106,603 64,205 
EE. 6 gras Niahio-enn he wrote Rin 90,213 59,415 
pS er ee 31,849 100,980 47,575 


*Saturday, May 20, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 











No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec'd. Wet Top. Avg 

*Week ended May 20.122,100 249 $ 5.40 $ 5.05 
Previous week ...... +249 252 5.00 .30 
BE. csackddoecesoeuse 114.841 242 3.65 3.30 
SE, Ace¥hcscienemanae 118.282 237 7.10 6.50 
SEE  Saecbs xeavece cue 129,559 238 10.40 10.05 
AS or 108,399 239 11.45 10.85 
WD. hsb whee paaues dan 131,968 230 10.20 9.65 
Av. 1928-1982 ..... 120,600 237 $ 8.55 $ 8.05 





*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
May 20, 1933, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended May 19, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


Li ££. 2. 2 a ee 119.705 
PE WUUNES “eave cece cunt baikewseearenes 140,213 
SP 5 cnncdh len otnetpebcbeatee veal 3.308 
WE ene asad ob apes cn ieee che dadeenoneeneg 508 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
May 25, 1933, were as follows: 





Week 
ended, Prev. 
May 25. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............. 55,901 50,763 
Direct to packers ............0.. ,107 56,529 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 323 6,401 
WEEE sccwedcncetsemeedsbaueen 120,331 113,693 

= fo 


DOCKAGE FOR SOWS. 

Do you allow proper dockage for all 
sows killed? Read c ~y 2 of “Pork 
PACKING,” just published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 
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Chicago Section 


Thomas E. Wilson is making a spe- 
cial spring visit to his mountain ranch 
in New Mexico. 


Fred Harrison, formerly with the 
Davidson Commission Co., and now a 
resident of Dallas, Tex., is visiting in 
Chicago. 

John J. Dupps, jr., vice president of 
the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., 
Cincinnati, O., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. 


Friends of “Salt” Williams will be 
sorry to learn that he is confined by 
serious illness to his home at 532 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago. 


Fred Cowin, former general superin- 
tendent of the National Packing Co., 
has returned to Chicago after spend- 
ing the winter in Mobile, Ala. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 16,266 cattle, 6,451 
calves, 22,115 hogs, 16,801 sheep. 


O. C. Willis, district manager of the 
Boston, Mass., branch house territory 
for Armour and Company, was a visitor 
at the general offices of the company 
this week. 


Charles E. Herrick, president of the 
Brennan Packing Co., was the speaker 
at the luncheon meeting of the Export 
payed Club of Chicago on Thurs- 
day of this week. 


W. E. Renfro, packinghouse veteran 
and Armour manager at St. Joseph, 
Mo., when he retired, has returned from 
his winter home at Long Beach, Calif., 
and is at the Oak Park Arms, Oak 
Park, Ill., for the summer. 


Mary Louise Ulmer, daughter of the 
late Jacob S. Ulmer and sister of Julian 
Ulmer, of the Jacob Ulmer Packing 
Co., Pottsville, Pa., was married this 
week to Lincoln Ellsworth, famous 
North and South Pole explorer. 


Time on the Armour radio hour on 
Friday of this week was donated by the 
company for a talk on the Century of 
Progress by Chicago’s mayor, Edward 
J. Kelly. Mr. Kelly was introduced to 
the radio audience by president T. G. 
Lee of Armour and Company. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended May 20, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous 

May 20. week. 

Cured meats, Ibs. . .22,382,000 19,490,000 16,030,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .43,298,000 40,817,000 37,393,000 
oy Mk Seesewes 5,936,000 5,617,000 3,391,000 


Same 
week, ’32. 


CHICAGO PACKER PASSES. 


Emmett Cavanaugh, president of the 
Progressive Packing Co., Chicago, who 
died suddenly on May 17, spent prac- 
tically his entire business life in the 
meat packing industry. 


Starting at the age of 12 as office 
boy with a law firm, he entered the 
meat packing industry at the age of 
17 in the employ of Morris & Company. 
Later he went with Libby, McNeill & 
Libby in a clerical capacity. Seeking 
as much experience as possible, Mr. 


Cavanaugh then went to the Fulton 
Market, and later to Siegel-Hechinger, 
where he became general manager. He 





HIS HEART IN THE GAME. 


Emmett Cavanaugh, president of the 
Progressive Packing Co., Chicago, who 
died suddenly on May 17, spent his entire 
career in the meat packing industry, 
where he made a wide circle of friends. 


later spent some time with the Illinois 
Packing Co. and the Chicago Pack- 
ing Co. 

Feeling that it was time to capitalize 
on his broad experience he became as- 
sociated with Ira Lowenstein and H. E. 
Pearce in the Superior Pkg. Co. Main- 
taining his financial interest in this 
company, he started the Progressive 
Packing Co., which has been in active 
operation for five years and of which 
he was president at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Cavanaugh was an enthusiastic 
baseball fan, and a member of the 
Woodlawn Bards, a well known White 
Sox fan organization. He was a native 


of Chicago and was 48 years of age 
at the time of his death. Surviving 
are his widow and one daughter. 


pam eS ee 
PACKERS FOSTER FARM CLUBS, 


Prize trips to the 4-H club congress 
at Chicago held in conjunction with the 
International Livestock Exposition and 
to leading livestock shows of the coun- 
try have been offered by Swift & Com- 
pany to boys and girls engaged in liye. 
stock projects. Included in the offer 


are nine trips to the club congress and 
the International, December 1-9. These 
will go to the livestock and poul 
champions in Georgia; calf or pig 
champion of Iowa; livestock club cham- 
pion of Kansas; baby beef champion of 
Missouri; pig club champion of Wiscon- 
sin; baby beef champion each in Illinois 
and Indiana and the livestock judging 
team of Nebraska. 

Colorado’s livestock champion will be 
awarded a trip to the National Western 
Stock Show at Denver; and the Texas 
champion to the Southwestern Live 
Stock Show at Fort Worth. Trips to 
the Pacific International Live 
Exposition at Portland will be awarded 
to the Nevada livestock judging team, 
to the Idaho calf club champion and to 
the Colorado livestock club champion. 
Representatives of Swift & Company 
will be the hosts to these winners at 
the different points. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
accepted honorary chairmanship of the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work through which these Swift 
prizes are offered. Thomas E, Wilson, 
president of Wilson & Co. and chair- 
man of the National Committee, ex- 
tended the invitation to Mr. Roosevelt 
to accept the position held by his two 
predecessors, Herbert Hoover and Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

conesiihipiianion 


JACK KREY A BRIDEGROOM. 


Jack Krey, son and right-hand man 
of the head of the Krey Packing Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., is to marry Miss Evelyn 
Dunsmoor at Glendale, Calif., on June 
10. Jack is flying to California next 
week to get ready for the wedding, 
Papa Fred, Mrs. Krey and grandson 
Jack Stephens, jr., will drive to the 
coast for the wedding, Jack Stephens, 
sr., and the rest of the family going by 
train. Fred and Mrs. Krey will remain 
in California for the summer. Jack 


Krey and bride will make a honeymoon 
trip through the Panama Canal to New 
York, with a stop at Havana, returning 
via Chicago for the Century of Prog: 
ress Exposition. 
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— 
yO AID FOREIGN TRADE. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


to suggest. In some cases, cooperative 
or joint action may be needed. 


Our foreign competitors are acting 
jointly in some lines, and American 
exporters may have to do the same 
thing in order to compete with them. 
In the case of Denmark, for example, 
exports of bacon to England are han- 
died through one channel and under one 
brand only. 

Lard Group Sets Example. 


A group of American packers are 
trying the experiment of handling their 
lard exports to certain countries in a 
somewhat similar manner. This meth- 
od of handling foreign business will 
have to be utilized more generally by 
American industry, and accompanied by 
some use of trade promotional methods 
which have been developed in this coun- 
try to such a high degree and which 
lend themselves so well to cooperative 
undertakings. 

It is possible that to achieve a maxi- 
mum of success in the foreign field the 
different branches of our industries, and 
perhaps other agencies such as trans- 
portation, will have to participate in 
the cooperation. If we continue to pro- 
duce exportable surpluses of agricul- 
tural products, then there will be neces- 
sity for cooperative endeavor in the 
main export markets. . ... 

Everybody is trying these days to 
find out about this thing called infla- 
tion and how it affects him personally. 
The difficulty with most people is that 
they have a “Hard Money” background. 
They have always been used to the ups 
and downs of prices in terms of fixed 
and rigid money. 


This Inflation Business. 


“What is the price of money?” is 
Sometimes asked, but the answer has 
been “That’s absurd. Money is price.” 

As a matter of fact, money isn’t 
Price; it’s a measure of price. What 
about “managed currency” and how we 
left the gold standard and why? To 
the outsider looking in, the dollar isn’t 
4100 cent dollar at all. 

The Frenchman, for example, who is 
still on the gold standard, sees the dol- 

tone day as an 86 cent dollar and 
the next as an 89 cent dollar. Our 
newspapers say that the pound, the 
c, the lire and the zloty “went up” 
m foreign exchange. The European 
papers say the dollar “went down.” So 
it depends on the point of view. 


There hasn’t been any real inflation 
yet. There has been great shouting 
on the stock exchanges and the boards 
of trade and quotations have skyrock- 
eted, but all this has been only a cur- 
tain raiser. The brokers have been try- 
ing to guess what’s going to happen. 
That is their method of making a liv- 
ing. 

The actual change in our money sys- 
tem is that it has been unhooked from 
gold. There is still about the same 
amount of money outstanding as there 
was a month ago and about the same 
amount of gold behind it. However, 
the privilege of bringing in this paper 
money and exchanging it for gold has 
been suspended and also it has become 
impossible to withdraw gold for ship- 
ment abroad. 


Effect on Foreign Trade. 


The inflation bill would empower the 
President to do many things to the cur- 
rency of the United States. He might 
practically double the amount of cur- 
rency outstanding and he might also 
reduce the content of the gold dollar as 
much as 50%. It may not be the in- 
tention of the President to do these 
things. Such permission, however, is 
the weapon to use in the conferences 
with other nations now under way and 
with foreign trade as the ultimate ob- 
ject. 

There are eleven different nations 
concerned. For several years practi- 
cally every nation has been trying to 
lift itself out of its own depression by 
exporting more goods and importing 
less. There could be but one result— 
that foreign trade has been rapidly 
drying up. 

At first high tariffs were employed to 
keep the goods from other nations out. 
Later European nations discovered that 
they could accomplish the same result 
much more easily and efficiently by 
cheapening their money. This not only 
excluded imports, but enabled such na- 
tions with their cheapened production 
costs to sell their goods inside the high 
tariff walls of nations that had re- 
mained on the gold standard. 

It also afforded a very effective way 
of repudiating their national debts. A 
pound worth 4.86 in gold and that had 
thus been reduced to a pound worth 
$3.40 in gold was a convenient way of 
paying. a $4.86 debt with an expendi- 
ture of only $3.40. Germany wrote off 
her war-time borrowings by such in- 
flation as resulted eventually in a mark 
being worth but one trillionth of a dol- 
lar. France hasn’t gone so far but 


she’s been paying her own people with 
francs worth four cents that she bor- 
rowed at twenty cents. So if it is to be 
a currency depreciation race, the coun- 
try with the cheapest money can pro- 
duce goods cheapest and undersell com- 
petition in world markets. 


Plays Havoc with Everything. 


This fluctuation in money, however, 
plays havoc with banking, insurance, 
wages, and everything dependent upon 
stability. Unless foreign trade is to 
disappear almost entirely it seems es- 
sential that currencies be revalued by 
international agreement. Otherwise 
competitive cheapening of currencies 
would lead to chaos. Therefore it is 
easy to see how much depends on these 
international conferences. 


Bargaining tariffs on a give and take 
basis seem to be necessary, and the 
only visible solution of that obstacle to 
foreign trade. As usual, however, the 
individual wishes to see such conces- 
sions made only on some other commod- 
ities than those which he produces or 
sells. Under such bargaining tariffs, 
quotas and exchange restrictions will 
of course practically disappear. 

The promotion and obtaining of for- 
eign trade is most emphatically — 
dent on transportation. Our mechant 
marine should be encouraged and con- 
tinued. It is vital that we control our 
carrying facilities across the seas and 
this is most of all a matter of concern 
to our producers of agricultural com- 
modities—the farmers. Time will tell 
how well or how poorly we learned our 
war-time lesson when we had such com- 
modities piled up at our seaboard and 
were unable to make deliveries of them 
to our waiting customers abroad. Tramp 
ships of doubtful fitness and irregular 
in operation were a tremendous handi- 
cap and one that we should make every 
effort and provision to avoid in future. 


——o 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended May 20, 1933: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 128,700 Ibs. 
Canada—Bacon .........-e cece eee ceees 4,820 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts ...........eeeeeees 200 Ibs. 
Canada—Calf livers ...........+-++005 720 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ............eeeeeeee 4,293 Ibs. 

PEED. es ccc ccccccsvcsccsoveee 2,766 Ibs. 

Holland—Sausage ............ceeeeeees 13,658 Ibs. 
Treland—Bacon .........seceesesescees 442 Ibs. 
TORE vcccctoccevavectcesesiws 509 I 
SOD 06 be cncccecececswciccees 2,653 Ibs. 
TERRE soc wccesccccnetissbccvesvvs 189 1 
POR ong 0.6.5 000500n 0800p iscsee 8,976 Ibs 

ruguay—Canned corned beef......... 133,984 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
May 25, 1933. 
ee HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled 
standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BID ccccessccesoes 0% 1 10% 
BEE cecceveceeveos 10% 0 10% 
TPES ccccccccocccce 10% 10 10% 
BOED ccccccccvcvese 10% 10 10% 
10-16 renge ....... 10% utes 
BOILING HAMS. 
Gre Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
WIS cccccceccccese 10% 10 10% 
MED sevecccevecece 10% 10 10% 
SPEND cscccceveceoes 10% 10 10% 
16-22 range ........ 10% sone 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BE ciccncvececene 11 10% 10% 
WES  ccccvccccccece 11 10% 10% 
DD sven sairqebeie 11 10 10% 
BEE soscccctescces 10% 10 10% 
BED  ccccccccececcs 10% 10 10% 
SED svoccecsevcees 9% 9% 10% 
TEBE ccccccccccccce 8% 9% eed 
BOSS cccccoccccecce 8% 81 
BSD  cccccccccccece 7% 8 
GG scent caveececs ™% 7% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
Or @ acuccccosceves 6 5% 6% 
GD covccccercetes 5% 5% 6 
EP cecesucsesvcos 544 5% 5% 
WOES  ccccescccccses 5% 5% 5% 
BEE. excindsece eocus 5% 5% 5% 
BELLIES 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdis 8. P. Dry Cured. 
On D - ccceecovewedas 914 9% 9% 
ED. Saeesnceceoces 9% 9 9g 
a 9 8 9% 
ERICEIRA 84 814 9 
MEN uous kiwvtdéas 8% 84 8% 
BMD, isdeccteperans 8 8 8% 


D. 8S. BELLIES. 


e 


Cc 
Standard. 


Fancy. Rib. 


+ “stele 
: aka: 





Standard 

OS  icuias owernenecdeaateate 5% 
. oer ey eer 5 
BEE wke'edasapdkocavatide cabbie 514 
DEE vitecec cece edness tévvceeee 55g 5 
DE hap eéenesnannddcapeehdibe 53 6 
MED déhetesancdoaberusendesenns 5% 6% 
SED Soodecveccetceste seeestate 6 6% 

OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears.......... 35-45 744n 
PR BE, BBs ccctccccestes 35-45 74n 
MOOGUIRE PUACES cccccccccccces 6-8 5% 
Ce ME. Bapdedesssceendee +6 5% 
GE SED Diwcsvepereccssvee 41% 
Green Square Jowls.......... ewer 5 
Green Rough Jowls............ “wee 4% 

LARD. 

PU ONE, GRR. wc cccusccemesiceccesace 6.421% 
PO DON, WGGBs oc ccccccccaccesccecsces 5.75 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y........... 7.10 
Neutral, in tierces 50 
BT (GE « Het hiv ece ns cacenecedwesevectees 5.75 











FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1933. 














Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May ... 6.22% 6.27% 6.17% 6.25ax 
July ... 6.50 6.50 6.25 6.35 
Sept. ..6.70-6.62 6.70 6.4214 6.55ax 
Oct. - -6.6244-6. 6.65 6.45 6.524% 
mS 66, 664% 6.50ax 
Ms abe ese 6.25ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a ane aeons thi ee 7.00n 
July ... 7.20 7.20 7.10 7.17%b 
Sept. 7.50 7.50 7.40 7.50 
MONDAY, MAY 22, 1933. 
LARD— 
_ Barer ces 6.12%4n 
Juy 6.35 6.37% 6.25 6.25b 
Sept. 6.55-57% 6.5744 6.40 6.40b 
GRE. 200 cece 6.45ax 
BGs Seg te00 6.40ax 
ere 6.25n 
CLEAR BELLIES 
BP ace cece cece oes 7.00ax 
July 7.30 7.30 7.15 7.15b 
Sept. .. 7.62% 7.62% 7.47% 7.4744ax 
TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1933. 
LARD— 
May ... 6.30 6.40 6.30 6.40 
July ... 6.42% 6.60 6.42% 6.52%4-6.50 
Sept. 6.60-674%4 6.77% 6.60 6.724ax 
Oct. 6.70 6.72% 6.674% 6.70 
Ms veo seve . oes 6.70n 
Dec 6. 45 “ 6.45 
7.00n 
7.30 
7.60 
omnes 6.50ax 
July 6.72% 6. 77% 6.62% 6.62 44ax 
Sept - 6.95-97% 6.97% 6.75 6.75b 
Oct - 6.95-7.00 7.00 6.80 6.80ax 
Bs, wee eose every 6.80n 
eb. 256-000 one 6.55b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 7.15 edi meen 7.15b 
July ... 7.40 7.421% 7.40 7.42%4b 
Sept. .. 7.72% 7.72% 7.70 7.72% 
THURSDAY, MAY 25, 1933. 
LARD— 
Be ewe aree ois 6.4244ax 
July 6.6214 6.621% 6.50 6.50—b 
Sept. 6.77% 6.7744 6.65 6.65—b 
Oct. 6.80 6.80 6.70 6.70ax 
Nov was veue even 6.70ax 
Dec. ... 6.40 sees cece 6.40 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a 7.15n 
July 7.30 7.30b 
Sept. 7.60 ve ines 7.60b 
FRIDAY, MAY 26, 1933. 
LARD— 
May os eres 
July 6.60 6.50 
Sept. 6.75 6.70 
Oct. 6.75 6.72 
ee Ks , Sen tae anien 
Dec. ... 6.50 6.50 6.47 
CLEAR BELLIES 
a dae Sees 7.15n 
SE 603. Anan 7.30b 
Sept. -. 7.60 7.60ax 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; —, split. 








ANIMAL OILS. . 


Prime edible lard oil. 
Headlight burning oil. 
Prime winterstrained.................. 
Extra winterstrained 
Extra cP ee eee ee 





yc. F. Neatsfoot WN Ccb. 6seeneuebedan 
Toes as eitbanw ses ohnbeedhe one 
NE so wan wih oeveesee 
i a6 ta tukccceesweatioorde 
| FEROS here 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


ee 
AT ATH“TND A HI H$I-9-1HO 
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COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1. 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1. 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1. 
Oak pork barrels, oe. iron hoops.. 1. 
White oak ham tierces............ 2. 
Red : 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the TSnited States ye 
ing the week ended May 20, 1933: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
——Week ended——. Jan, 1 


1933 to 
May20, May21, May13, Ma 
1933. 1932. 1933, 2 





Mlbs. M Ibs. M lbs. Mik. 

NE Svcs cs wie cous 1,085 1,573 1,448 
To Belgium ........ mae ; . 
United Kingdom 992 1,493 1 22,148 
Other Europe ...... 22 + 319 
GB. ccckncce ce . 67 65 53 1,45 
Other countries = + 8 9 136 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

DE weectcvsoncs 429 792 233 («6,754 
To Germany ...... 13 ees ease 819 
United Kingdom coos 68300 502 78 1,670 
Other Europe ...... 45 16 42 1.67 
| eS ee 60-181 70 1,790 
Other countries ... 1l 93 43 805, 

PICKLED PORK. 

TO. |. cancneae dws 161 213 124 4,58 
To United Kingdom. 3 44 58 22 
Other Europe ...... eons see 3 342 
MEL, Gidebacccess 60 150 26 601 
Other countries .... 98 19 37 8,867 

LARD. 

Ore 6,688 8,444 7,284 248 go3 
To Germany ...... 657 1,441 1,478 65,760 
Netherlands ........ esee 665 201 18,046 
United Kingdom . 5,150 4,549 4,194 119 999 
Other Europe ...... 157 968 684 15,854 
GER ccvvcccodcccccs 450 301 153 


Other countries .... 265 520 574 ane 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended May 20, 1933. 








a ~1 and - Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M lbs, 
WOR  ccccccccesce 1,085 429 = 6,688 
SEE ccanceceasene coos eces 132 
PEEL. sebocrencsccs 845 56 “3 2,418 
Past STOR 22. cccce 76 cose 608 
Be WED const cess 67 30 & 390 
New Orleans ....... 3 30 36 42 
| eae O+ 313 oes 28 
eee eros cece owes 18 
CC  o—>—E peas osed 627 

DESTINATION “OF EXPORTS. 
Exported to: 

United Kingdom 300 
DEE .weieucecevesseneseounva 39 
DD. Sitetevesivesscvuhseetion 1 
Manchester 5 
NEE 5 ous. cateoaveanst-o'e0ekuanenie 42 ogee 
Other United Kingdom............ 234 255 
Exported to: M ibs. 
Germany (total) .....cccccccccesseoscennen 657 
Homburg 060'0:0.0000. 02 00¢060.66 006.0 040n en 620 
Goce en ccccccceegcecuescescweleennn vw 


“Corrected to April 30, 1933, to include all 


{Exports to Europe only. 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks, 
Nitrite of soda, 1. 1. Chicago...... 9.10 
(For quantities a from 1 to 4 bbls. 
For larger quantities, ag? i. _. 
Saltpeter, 25 bbi. lots, f.o.b. 
Dbl. refined - granulated 
8 


Small. ecccccccccccccccccs FF 
DY CED otcepsckcubawenns 
pO rae a 8 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 32 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 
Maa carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
k 











_ 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
eae Occcsceses steve 8.35 
Second sugar, 90 basis ............. jone 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 — su- 
crose and invert, New York...... 34 
Standard gran. f.0.b. te (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @4.00 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @3.00 
SPICES. 
These prices are basis f.o.b. By 
( pri iround 
Oe nabtingecnecmgie bast 5 ™% 
SE ptidtucnwtacenas aadaeessee 16 
SE 4 Cadbndincesthatae acne peuntn 122% & 
Coriander ........ idacoboal ta 0ied 6 
ap eniaabpa atta 5 See 8 
DME o-cs.¢ncccctacncbeneecee 38 2 
et Sali RRR as, sicencieial ‘ ib 
Py MEO. wccccatccursteness oun 10 11% 
Pepper, Cayenne ..........cceeeee- a 
PS WE .n00c0cdes nes eccccesee ee 16 
EE, UND odes dscncdosacchentel 2% +b 








May 


Choice 
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Sweetbr 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended, 
prime native steers— May 24, 1933. 








MD GOD... cccccscccccs 9% @10% 
G00 B00... ccccccccee 9 @ 9% 
GOO-1000 2... cc ccccccees @ 8% 
Medium steers— 
BB GBD oc cccccccccccs 9 914 
SD cckcateaddante bud 9% 
SEDs ¢ccceatne tas 8 814 
Heifers, good, 400-600.... 9 @11 
Cows, 400-600 .......... @ 6 
Hind quarters, choice ... @15% 
Fore quarters, choice @9 
Beef Cuts. 
teer loins, prime ...... @20 
eet loins, No. 1 ..cee. @17 
Steer loins, No. 2 ...... @16 
Steer short loins, prime. . @25 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @21 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @20 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @14 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @13 
SD cecvcsusaceces @13 
Cow short loins ........ @15 
Cow loin ends (hips) ... @l1 
Steer ribs, prime @16 
Steer ribs, No. 1 @14 
Steer ribs, No. 2 @12 
Cow ribs, No. 2 .. @ 7% 
Cow ribs, No. 3 .. @7 
Steer rounds, prime ..... @11 
Steer rounds, No. 1 ..... @ll1 
Steer rounds, No. 2 @10% 
Steer chucks, prime .... 7% 
Steer chucks, No. one @ 6 
Steer chucks, No. 2 ..... @ 7% 
Gow FOURGS ...sccccccce @ 8 
Gow chucks ............ @7 
Steer plates ........... @ 5% 
Medium plates .......... @ 3 
Pk MM 2 secceves @10% 
Steer navel ends........ @ 3% 
Cow navel ends,.......... @ 3% 
Fore shanks ............ @ 6 
Be SOMED.  occccceccse @4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. @35 
Strip loins, No. 2 ...... @32 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 ..... @18 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 ..... @15 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @45 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @40 
Me WUEED wc cccccvccece @15 
Fiank steaks ........... @14 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 9 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @11 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @10 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @10 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.) ....... @ 6 
SE Se nadia 6h giieceanenese @ 5 
Te cwig-« nee bbuee-c @14% 
SL: -0d:is00-o0 eee @15 
es Saree @7 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... @ 4 
Fresh tripe, H. C. ...... @ 8 
RT Nady sed atwkiw mee oo @i4 
Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @ 8 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ......... 9 @10 
Good carcass ........... 8 @9 
Good saddles ........... 12 @13 
CMD. cccvcusceees @ 8 
Medium racks .......... @ 5 


ee ee @ 8 
Sweetbreads ............ @25 
ED civiccseiwaurse-cny @30 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ............ @l4 
Medium lambs ......... @12 
Choice saddles ......... @16 
Medium saddles ......... @15 
Choice fores ........... @l1 
Medium fores .......... @10 
lamb fries, per Ib. @25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. ... @ 9 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. ... @25 
Mutton. 

Heavy sheep 4 
Light sheep ............ $ 6 
Heavy saddles ......... @ 6 
daght saddles REIS @ 8 
or ciaince othe k's 3 
es ...........0 g 5 
Mutton legs 111111137" @10 
mutton loins ........... 8 
Oe OOO ok ccc. ¢ 3 
eep tongues, per Ib.. @9 
D heads, each ...... @10 


Cor. week, 
1932. 
124%@12 
ro 
12 


ll @u% 
ll @12 
11 @12 
10 @l1 
10 @l1 
10%@l11 
104% @11% 
7 @ 8% 


18 
8% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 






Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 8 10 
gs 
25 
4% 4% 
7 5 
8 ™% 
11 10 
S 5 5 
414 5 
=, paeent as @ z bs z 
lip MOB cccee eecccece 
Blade bones ............ 6 5 
_ 2 REE iraeen 2% 3 
Kidneys, per lb. ....... »D 4% 5 
Sa 4 3% 
DET Gaa0tseteheee eo was 6% 6 
SE Kentloée chee decwbislanste 4 414 
DED +0ccdescousonecntes 4 5 
eee 4% 5 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.......... 17% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 14% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @11% 
Country style pork sausage, smoked..... @14% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...... Suess 17 
Frankfurts in ty he S erry 16 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ a 14 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 12 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs bewte @16 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @15 
Head cheese ...... evenvoevce 12 
New England luncheon" specia nity. . nee 17 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. b 6086 se @15 
Tongue sausage ; @18 
pos sausage . @14 
SD wetdipenbes @15 
Polish sausage @13 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @32 
Thuringer cervelat ........seseeeeeees @15 
TEE dccécedvevivecvvse Sboicccaevecs e @22 
NNO i cicicians sconceuee enpetwas ote @21 
| ee ee ee ere @31 * 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @30 
B. C. salami, new condition...........- @15 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @26 
Genoa style salami............ ade esh ex @34 
SEE an dnpb-ee¢sevcnnenes dencndenee @24 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @14 
SE Rida h sv dnsnle dv kupaticwewth.obeds-ees @31 
Italian style hams............+eseeeee- @26 
TED: WN io Gicisiwes-cdcsws baanpassae @26 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings................ 44@ 4% 
Special lean pork trimmings..... . 








Extra lean pork trimmings 
Pork cheek meat.. 

Pork hearts .. 
PORE TVEES ccccccccccccccccvccess 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
TONNER GOED 6 ccccccccvaciseves 
Shank meat ...... 
Beef trimmings .. 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) . 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up ° 
Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs. and up... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
NE ED 656 060r'k ss cn sdvovesscbecees 


' §99999593559999999 
aD 
e 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .27 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. .85 

port rounds, wide..... 
Export rounds, medium 
Export rounds, narrow. 







No. 1 weasands .. as 
No. 2 weasands nese en 
No. 1 bungs 124%@14 
No. 2 bungs 





Middles, regular te 
Middles, select wide, “26 D214 ‘in. ‘diam... 11:40 
Middiles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
GUE wi ce ccwanessesés entbodecesdoees ue 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat 
12 in. le, 
8-10 in. wide, flat oe 
6 8 in. wide, flat ........... 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 











Medium, a oz 
is. 


Wide, per 1 coeseouscedeceecccoce GP 
Extra wi 5 epeeesersye. one ae 
Large A. songs e0cees eercsccccccece 19 
Medium > tomes... ecescvevec eocccce chk 
Small DORs biabadscsesscon @7 
Middies, per set B90 69cdt0b0 6 0000eeeeees 

DEE sbvdves covessessnsisesevesess 08 


bbl. J 
_ Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. ...... 35.00 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.........cccccceceees $4.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate........ eceesece eoccse OHO 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate........0.sceeeeseeees 5.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate........ccceeeeeeeeess 6.50 

Smoked link in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate..........eeeeeeeesee+ 5,00 
Large tins, 1 to crate..........cceeeeeeeee 5.75 





DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, OGRE Bb --- 000+ +2220 } ee 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs..............-- 7 
Rib bellies, OS heat @i7 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.............. wea 5 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs..... se esheenes se ° 5 
ad EE 3 bch oodetine (eeececnakus : 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


jeaw 4 hams, 14@16 >. baee beeeebe @14% 
hams, 14@16 Ibs............ @15 
rd i oe hums, 14@16 Ibs......... bar 
Plonios 4 Tbs...... aeesesces edeecesee 9 
— bacon, 6@8 Ibs............... +. @16 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs..... PASE @15 

beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs............. eccbeens @235 
Outsides. 5@9 Ibs..... Sachnwaee vad ate @20 
Knuckles, 5@9 lbs..............-.++ @26 

Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @19% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @20 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @13 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted....... we @14 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............- fe @26 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular. . ore @18.00 
Family back ang 24 to 34 pieces. hades @16.00 
Family back oe, 35 to 45 pieces...... @16.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... @14.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pleces....... 13. 

DEE PEE coc codupevsccshsoentroosne @14.50 
Bean pork ........ cocddeccccecescccees @12.00 
EN MOE. dcccategnacevsduas.ons ee @13.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. MEE Gia be ce @14.00 


aver tripe, — =, 


oneycom 
Pocket honeyco 
Pork feet, Ib. 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, pe Chicago. @11 


Nut, 1-lh. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 9 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @11 
LARD. 

Prime steam, ca&sh................-- 


@ 
Prime steam, loose...........-+-+++- @ 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. -.- @ 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. @ 8 
Leaf kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. e 
Weutrel’ te tierces, f.0.b.. Chicago.. @ 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 














5% 
5 
4% 
3% 
5 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible, tallow, undér 1% acid, 45 titre. 44,@ 4% 
me packers’ tallow............ssee0s 4 @ 44% 
ee OS, ES eee 3%@ 4 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.... - B34@ 3% 
Choice white grease. nae - 44@ 4% 
BS PS 3%@ 4 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid 3%@ 38% 
Yellow grease, ae re ee . 34@ ot 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a...........00+- 3 @3 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, NG bieen ode tenk tes 4%@ 4 
White. deod .. in bbis., <a 7 @T7 
Yellow, 7 @ 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.0.b.. @i 
Corn =. | in tanks f.0.b. milis........ -- 4%@ £% 

Gh, TA GIRs enc dess coves 4.9@ 5. 
Concemat oil, seller's tanks, fob. * coast 34K@ on 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... 64%@ 6 










i 
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Retail Section 


To Win the Customer 


Human Relationship Important In 
Successful Meat Retailing 


If the retail meat merchant is 
to succeed he must observe the 
general broad principles of good 
business — that which will at- 
tract customers and make prof- 
its. 

These include a neat and at- 
tractive store, good product sold 
at a reasonable price, good serv- 
ice and courtesy, and all the other 
things generally accepted as 
necessary. 


But these things, while neces- 
sary, are in large measure im- 
personal, as one dealer points out. 


The customer notices and ap- 
preciates them, but often in an 
unconscious way. They are a 
part of the up-to-date food store 
of today and are expected. 


If they were not present they 
would be missed, and no doubt the 
business would suffer as a result, 
but success in a large measure 
cannot be built on them entirely. 


Based on Human Nature 


There must also be a clear poli- 
cy based on well-known laws of 
psychology and more than just 
casual business relationship be- 
tween the store and its custom- 
ers, if the business is to grow and 
prosper in this era of what is 
probably the keenest competition 
ever seen in retail business. 


“I drive several blocks out of my 
way,” this same retailer said, “to buy 
gas at a certain filling station. There 
is no need for me to do this. I could 
buy the same gas with less inconven- 
ience. Other retailers do the same 
thing. There is a reason. This experi- 
ence illustrates the point I am trying 
to make —that there must be in busi- 
ness, particularly a retail business, 
something more than a performance of 
service, even if the service is rendered 
under the most approved conditions. 

“Add To” Plan Builds Good Will. 

“One of my young children always 
insists on going to a certain store for 
her candy purchases. She likes a cer- 
tain clerk there; furthermore she thinks 
he gives her a little more than her 
money’s worth. What that clerk does 
is simply to ‘add to’ instead of ‘take 
away.’ 

“As most retailers should know there 
is a big difference in the impression 


that is made on the customer in each 
case. For instance a customer asks for 
a pound of sausage meat. In one case 
the dealer can put more than a pound 
on the scale and take off until the 
proper weight is reached. This is what 
I call the ‘take off’ method. It results 
in making the housewife feel that she 
is getting a little less than she pays for. 


“It is the better plan to put some- 
what less than a pound on the scales 
and to add to until the weight is cor- 
rect. This creates a feeling on the part 
of the customer that she is getting 
more than she really expected. This 
is the ‘add to’ method. And there is a 
big difference in the way the housewife 
feels about it. 

Must Sell More Than Meat. 

“T know a retailer who seldom sells 
out of his display case. When a house- 
wife asks for a particular product dis- 
played he often takes out the particular 
cut, looks at it and puts it back with 
the remark, ‘I think we have a little 
better piece in the ice box.’ Naturally 
the housewife is gratified that the deal- 
er is taking more than the usual inter- 
est in her. The result is that she fa- 
vors him with her business. 


“In another store it is the fixed 
policy to try t6é determine the reason 
why a new customer is gained. If she 
comes on the recommendation of an 
older customer the latter always is 
thanked either verbally or by letter. 

“Most retailers are complaining to- 
day of a high percentage of customer 
turnover. It is a result of the times, 
I believe, and a growing and mistaken 


belief that price and service are the 
only things in which the customer ig 
interested. The human relationship be- 
tween the store and its customers is 
largely disappearing. 

“T always have believed that we meat 
retailers must sell something more than 
meat. We must sell quality meat, of 
course, but with each sale must go a 
quality of service and personal atten- 
tion that will develop good will and 
build up confidence. 


“Price appeal has been sadly over- 
worked and does not have the power 
it popularly is supposed to have. Even 
those who have used it extensively in 
the past admit this. Today more stress 
is being put on service than ever be- 
fore. Eventually, I believe, we will 
take the next step—attempt to bind our 
customers to us by being natural and 
human and treating them as human 
beings who differ in no respects from 
ourselves. 

Why Dealers Get Nowhere. 

“Some retailers, I fear, have a long 
way to go. Some are not even yet in 
a position to render quality service, 
There are too many retail meat stores 
that are not clean and attractive. There 
are too many with no display or poor 
display. In some the windows resemble 
those of second-hand shops. We still 
find store owners and men behind the 
counters who are untidy in appearance, 
indifferent in manner and lacking in 
understanding of the real principles of 
selling. 

“It is these dealers who, when com- 
petition across the street walks away 





ABILITY TO WIN CUSTOMER CONFIDENCE IS SALES ASSET. 
Cleanliness, courtesy and good service in the retail meat store are not unusual. 


The housewife expects them and would not trade where they were 
more than these are necessary to build a successful business these 4 
There must also be the ability to build a friendly relationship 


retailer thinks. 


between the store staff and customers and to create conditions that will 
customers walk out of their way to trade at the particular store. 
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with a good proportion of their busi- 
ness complain, ‘It’s because his prices 
are lower.’ Or they may say, ‘It’s just 
my luck.’ 

“If they would walk across the street, 
go into the other store and look around 
they would find that it wasn’t luck or 
low prices that made the other store a 
success. It was something the first 
retailer did not have in his store— 
cleanliness, attractiveness, service, cour- 
tesy and an understanding of human 
nature.” 

fe. 
RETAILERS MEET IN CHICAGO. 


Large attendance is anticipated at 
the four-day annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 12 to 15. Some 
aspects of the meat industry will be 
presented by Harold H. Swift, vice 
president of Swift & Company. Sleeter 
Bull, of the University of Illinois, will 
tell the retailers something of the meat 
business on the Equator. President 
William B. Margerum will outline to 
those assembled values of their trade 
association. These are only a few of 
the interesting addresses that will be 
given during the course of the conven- 
tion. 

Business sessions will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday morning and all 
day Thursday, with Monday’s sessions 
open meetings. Wednesday will be 
“Meat Retailers’ Day” at A Century of 
Progress, and Chicago retail meat mar- 
kets are urged to close at noon on that 
day. T-Boners will be the hosts on 
Tuesday evening at a banquet where 
choice steaks are served. At luncheon 
on Wednesday the Chicago Butchers’ 
Calfskin Association will be hosts. The 
grand banquet closing the convention 
will be presided over by Oscar G. 
Mayer, president of Oscar Mayer & 
Company, Inc., as toastmaster, with the 
entertainment for the evening provided 
by Armour and Company. 

———He- - 
COLLIER’S TELLS MEAT STORY. 


In a recent issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine a well-known New York physician 
presents in an interesting manner the 
Treasons why people should eat meat, 
and derides the food fads and the dieti- 
tians who recommend meatless diets. 

Dr. Arthur F. Kraetzer, who wrote 
the article, recommends the inclusion 
of generous amounts of meat in the 
diet. He also states emphatically that 
the human body needs meat, and that 
nothing will take the place of the pro- 
tein such as meat supplies. He tells 
of an Irishman who came to him in a 
Tun-down condition. The doctor made 
extensive X-ray and other examina- 
tions, but could find nothing wrong with 
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Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- i 
VISIONER in its issues of Decem- 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be obtained for 50 
each upon application to The Ma- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 























his patient. Pat then remarked that 
for the past year he had been very 
careful of his diet. 


“Now, that was bad!” continues the 
physician. “As soon as your average 
American begins to be careful of his 
diet there are gas pains ahead! 


“Pat told me that about a year be- 
fore he had begun to feel out of sorts. 
‘Meat!’ cried his friends. ‘Cut out 
meat. Take raw foods, fruits and nuts, 
and lots of vegetables.’ 


“So he began to eat nothing but rab- 
bit food. He, a carnivorous animal, 
a flesh-eating mammal whose impover- 
ished blood and wasting sinews cried 
for great juicy steaks, prime fish, and 
other vehicles of honorable proteins! 

“Get out of here,” I ordered, “to the 
nearest restaurant as quickly as you 
can, and buy yourself a thick beef- 
steak, with bacon on the side, and some 
peas and string beans or other tender 
COOKED vegetables. No desserts, but 
take a couple of mugs of coffee, with 
cream, but no sugar. Meat three times 
a day for you from now on, with all the 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices‘ at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


vy} -) > > J ry 
= _ Sel S| = A Saal ban | * 
bee bei bri me ba a 
ao soo ac a a oO 
Beef. = s2 32 32 32 52 
Porterhouse steak... .35 .45 .44 .30 .36 .38 
Sirloin steak ...... -29 .39 .88 .25 .30 .34 
Round steak ...... .28 .85 .36 .22 .27 .83 
Rib roast, lst 6cuts .23 .30 .32 .20 .25 .22 
Chuck roast ........ 15 .19 .22 .14 .17 .18 
Plate beef ......... -08 .11 .15 .08 .10 .10 
Lamb. 
OS See ee 
ie MD, ic canlind 34 .43 .45 .28 .35 .35 
Be MD cccicesscs 25 .82 .88 .23 .380 .35 
GREED nebevcesesss -08 .11 .12 .10 .13 .14 
Pork. 
Chops, center cuts.. .21 .25 .30 .19 .22 .31 
Bacon, Gigs .....- az | Se eS he 
Bacon, sliced ....... 24 .29 .38 .24 .23 ... 
Hams, whole ....... ae ot ee Se ae ae 
Picnics, smoked .... .12 .12 .15 .10 .11 .12 
EEE SWae 6 ccesinved 10 13 11 4.08 «4.07 «(.1l 
Veal. 
EE aiily cu vaio tio oie 33 .41 .50 .27 .34 .36 
Loin chops ........ -27 .34 .40 .22 .27 .36 
ME eccunsyeeis 22 .27 .40 .19 .28 .82 
Stewing (breast) .. .10 .13 .18 .09 .10 .13 





1Based on mean of range quotations prior to 
October 15, 1931, for New York and to February 
15, 1932, ‘for Chic ago. Subsequently on simple 
average of quotations received, all grades pork 
and good grade other meats. 
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fish and eggs you want by way of di- 
version and variety. Remember, it is 
written in Scriptures that ‘stron meat 
belongeth to them that are of full age.’ 
And just before he turned to go I 
quoted Lord Byron’s Don Juan to him: 
a is a carnivorous oe on. angel 

He cannot live, like woodcocks, suction, 
But, like the shark and = wet have prey; 
a 
Your tabeing 2 LS ‘nhk, beyond ali question, 
Beef, veal, and mutton better for digestion. 

“Being an Irishman, he did not like 
fish, so he took my instructions as an 
alibi to eat meat on Fridays. What 
penalty he may have to pay for that in 
the hereafter I do not know, but he re- 
ceived a rather immediate worldly re- 
ward in the form of ten pounds of in- 
creased weight within two weeks.” 

This article has been reprinted by 
permission by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers in an attractive six- 
teen-page booklet, in a size that fits 
nicely into a No. 6% envelope. The 
name and address of the user can be 
imprinted on the front of the booklet. 
Anyone interested in purchasing these 
booklets can obtain information about 
them from the Institute’s Department 
of Public Relations and Trade. 


-—_—e—_ 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


L. F. Nisson has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Maynard, Ia. 

Sam Cohen is planning to open a 
meat market at 1517 West North ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A retail meat store will be opened 
at Scottsbluff, Neb., by Harry Sedman. 

Francis Bassett has applied for a 
license to conduct a retail meat busi- 
ness at 1624 Jefferson st., Northeast, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Guy Larson has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Litchfield, Minn. 

Theodore Kaiser and Frank Kambic 
have formed a partnership and have 
engaged in the retail meat business in 
Rugby, N 

The meat market owned by Walter 
and Edward Solseth in Mora, Minn., has 
been sold to Gordon Mork and H. W. 
Berge. 

K. E. Sletten has bought the retail 
meat business of M. N. Gorder, Elbow 
Lake, Minn 

A. E. Holtberg has engaged in the 
retail meat business in Hancock, Minn. 


Wabash Meat Market has opened for 
business at 802 Wabash ave., Terre 
Haute, Ind. The business is — by 
William N. Rogers and Harry Le 

Russell Stenger has opened a ‘ison 
meat and grocery business on East 
Washington st., Huntington, Ind. 


S. & W. Meat Markets, 2302 Milwau- 
kee ave., Chicago, IIl., have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 by 
Victor Willner, Louis Schlesinger and 
W. Lohenry. The company will oper- 
ate retail meat markets and deal in 
dairy products. 

Al. Zahner and Carl Krepsky have 
purchased Luedke’s retail meat market 
at North 11th st. and Lincoln ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Another meat market has been added 
to Milwaukee, Wis. Frank Augustine 
is the proprietor of the new business 
at 3795 N. Green Bay ave. 


Dan Bennett has purchased the Du- 
sabek meat market at Northfield, Minn. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


President C. Stein presided at the 
meeting of Eastern District Branch in 
Schwaben Hall, Tuesday of this week. 
Entertainment committee advised that 
plans were progressing for an outing, 
and while definite arrangements had 
not been made, it was intimated that a 
real old-fashioned picnic would be held 
early in the fall. The Sunday Law 
Committee, in charge of A. P. Hick- 
man, reported they had been successful 
in securing the conviction of a Sabbath 
law violator. The members were also 
apprised of a bus ride, as guests of the 
Hill Company to visit their plant at 
Trenton, June 4. Reservations will be 
made only after acceptance of invita- 
tion, and there will be no room for late 
comers. Joseph Allgeyer was proposed 
to membership by Frank Stubig. 


At a director’s meeting of the state 
association last Thursday, it was de- 
cided the annual convention will be 
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held in the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, this year. Sessions will open 
promptly at 10:00 a.m., Monday, June 
5, and continue until all business has 
been finished. 

The last social of the season for the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary was held Monday of 
this week at the Paradise Night Club 
in New York City. Members and 
friends enjoyed the supper and mid- 
night showing of a spectacular review. 


—___- 


NEW PRODUCTS BUILD TRADE. 
(Continued from page 12.) 
frankfurt and bologna can profitably be 
put on the market. I know several 
packers who are specializing in these 
meats with very good results. They 
sell above the market and are preferred 

by many consumers. 
Tongue loaves of one kind and an- 
other offer opportunities for the ingeni- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 25, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.): 


gi 


Common 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 


axe 
Sess 


(J 


CHICAGO. 


OS 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


S322 


ee 
2oS 


Sw 
se 33s 


S38 88 888 $228 


-- 
os 


OS 


-00 
00 
00 
-00 
-00 
00 
-00 
-00 
-00 
00 
-50 
50 
50 
-00 
-50 
-00 


enn 
ss 


s 
® 
aw 


Srme 
es 


® 
mees 
S3Ss 


Sess 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.50 


Medium 

LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice 
Good 


12.00@13.50 


12.50@13.50 
13.00 


50 


11.50@12.50 


10.00@1 


1 


-00 


8.00@10.00 


1.50 


Common 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


8-10 Ibs. av. 
10-12 lbs. av. 
12-15 lbs. av. 
16-22 lbs. av. 


SHOULDERS, N. 
8-12 Ibs. av. 
PICNICS: 
68 lbs. av. 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
4-8 lbs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


Regular 
ean 


Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 


Chicago. 


1 12.50 
10. 11.50 


S3s 
€6H 66 
AD 


=o 
22> 


see 
6866 


s 
® 


4.00@ 5.00 
6.50@ 7.50 
(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 

(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 
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ous sausage maker. New combinations 
of meat and vegetable loaves are other 
possibilities. 

And, by the way, the addition of g 
vegetable to a meat loaf will increage 
the quantity of the product any one 
person will consume. Vegetables are 
cheap and the product can be made g 
popular one with the proper presenta. 
tion. 


I recently had a long talk with a wige 
old packer—one who has grown gray in 
the game—on the subject of new prod. 
ucts, better merchandising and the 
profits to be made by doing something 
new or doing old things in new ways. 


“I do not know whether or not you 
have noticed any general trend toward 
specialization in meat products,” he 
said, “but it appears to have set in 
definitely in my territory. Whether it 
will be permanent remains to be 
but I see some chance that it may. 


“Economic conditions have been re. 
sponsible. Some sausagemakers with- 
out jobs and no prospects of getting one 
have started in for themselves. Asa 
rule they specialize in a few products, 
and by giving them a great deal of 
sonal attention are producing excell 
results. They merchandise aggressively 
and intelligently and are offering com- 
petition difficult for the packer to meet, 

“One is making an excellent country- 
style sausage. The meat is coarse-cut 
with a rocker, and contains a very 
proportion of lean. It is being 
stuffed or unstuffed, smoked or fresh, 
Very attractive 1-lb. cartons are used. 

“This man is not only a good sau- 
sagemaker, but a clever merchandiser, 

“He is not depending entirely on the 
retailer to sell his product, but is build- 
ing up demand by appealing directly to 
the consumer. He will sell no retailer 
who will not pass the product on ata 
fair profit and no store is sold more 
than it can resell each day. This sau- 
sagemaker visualizes the psychological 
effect on the consumer when the retailer 
tells her he is sold out. 


“This sort of merchandising is diffi- 
cult for the general packer to meet suc- 
cessfully. In our case we have lost con- 
siderable business to this sausagemaker, 

“Another former plant employee is 
specializing in meat loaves. He is pro- 
ducing several kinds and _ varieties. 
From the standpoint of quality they are 
excellent, and they are packaged and 
offered for sale in a very attractive 
manner. He specializes on the delica- 
tessen trade, and about has it in his 
bag. He is not selling to retail stores. 

“This matter of specialization is one 
which may become much more of & 
factor in the meat business than now is 
generally apparent. But do not the 
packers invite this competition by not 
living up to opportunities? 

“The most difficult task I have is t 
convince my business associates that & 
profit should be welcomed, regardless of 
whether it is made on a baked ham, & 
meat loaf or a beef carcass. 

“I sometimes think meat men ar 
slow to recognize the changes 
affect our business. We of the old 
school are sold on the idea of large 
volume. I think we may have to giv 
less attention to turning out large 
volume and concentrate more on 
better profits. We should take adval- 
tage of opportunities as they present 
themselves.” 
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Quality 


| Chicago 











Carlots 


Superior Packing Co. 
Service 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


BURLAP 


St. Paul 





( Formert 
Barrel Lots 























NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

A. K. Gembick, legal department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was a visitor to 
New York during the past week. 

A. L. Scott, branch house sales de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
was in New York for a few days during 
the past week. 

William T. Harrington, manager 
Swift Gansevoort Market branch, New 
York City, has just taken title to a new 
home at Crestwood, in the hills of West- 
chester and not far from the Winged 
Foot golf course, the scene of his low 
score record. 

Lester Weyant, secretary to W. K. 
Reardon, general manager, New York 


Butchers Dressed Meat Company, and 
Miss Hilda Beck will be married on 
June 4 at Jersey City. Following a 
honeymoon at Virginia Beach the 
couple will make their home at West 
New York, N. J. 

A. G. Mauer, assistant secretary, 
Merkel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has about 
recuperated from his recent illness and 
is now planning to take to boating m 
a big way, having under consideration 
the purchase of a 65-foot yawl in order 
that he can regain his strength by pull- 
ing up the sails. 

R. Hervey Cabell, who represents 
Armour and Company interests in 
France, with headquarters in Paris, 
sailed from New York May 27 after a 








Columbus, Ohio 


New York Office: 


The Columbus Packing Company 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
410 W. 14th St. 


43 


wd 7G Be FN ORS 


STOCKINETTE 


COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. 
Joseph Wahiman, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Dept. Mgr. 
U 


with Armour E Compan 


Makers of Quality Bags Since 1576 


visit of several months in the United 
States. Mr. Cabell spent much of this 
time in Chicago, and before sailing 
visited in New York for several days 
at the plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended May 20, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 1,029 lbs.; Manhattan, 
1,412 lbs.; Bronx, 350 Ibs.; Queens, 2 
lbs.; Richmond, 11 Ibs; total, 2,804 Ibs. 
Fish.—Manhattan, 15 lbs. Poultry.— 
Brooklyn, 16 lbs.; Manhattan, 8 lhs.; 
_— 11 lbs.; Queens, 7 lbs.; total, 
4 Ss. 


~~ fe 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 









































Liberty 
Bell Brand 


“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’I! make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F.G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 
Cows, common to medium 


Bulls, cutter to medium. 3.00@ ¢ 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 
common 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 
Vealers, 


$ 5.50@ 
4.00@ 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, 
Lambs, good 
Lambs, medium 


LIVE HOGS. 


140-160 lbs... 
220-250 Ibs. 


Hogs, 


$ 5.40@ 
Hogs, we 


4.504 
@ 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice $ 7.25@ 7 


DRESSED BEEF. 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


native, heavy 
native, 


common to 


WESTEEN > qpieeme 


Native steers, 600 
Native choice yearl 
Good to choice hei 


Yo. 1 hinds and ribs 
Yo. 2 hinds and ribs 
9 


. 3 rounds 


’ 3 chucks 
Bolognas 


Tenderloine, 6 
Tenderiloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL. 


Genuine spring lambs 
Winter lambs, choice. 
Winter lambs, a 
Sheep, good .. 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. . 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, ‘Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Butts, boneless, t 

Butts, regular, Western 84@ 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. .11 @11% 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 

Spareribs 


9144@10% 
20 @22 
@is 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 Ibs. 


. 12@14 lbs. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. ove 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heav 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, - 


FANCY MEATS. 


untrimmed.... 
l. e. trm’d 


Fresh steer tongues, 15e a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Beef kidneys 
Mutton kidneys 
ivers, 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 
Breast fat . 
Edible suet 
Inedible suet . 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


-12% 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
1.50 
1.35 
1.25 
1.15 
185 


5-99% 
Prime No. 1 veals..12 
Prime No. 2 veals..11 
Buttermilk No. 1...10 
Buttermilk No. 2... 
Branded grubby 
Number 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Centralized (90 score) 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs or hennery selections... - -e 16% 
Standards 15 % 
Storage packed 144 @14% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn 
PG SD <evtinaetcocwusetecoawnsces 16 @19 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...14 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 
30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...13 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. dozen, Ib... 
Ducks— 
Long Island 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib........ eeese 
Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 
Young toms 
Young hens ... 
Fowls, frozen—dry ‘ pkd.—12 to ‘ben—peime 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


~ fe 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
May 18, 1933: 

May 12 13 15 16 17 18 
Chicago ....... 22%, 221%, 22% 22% 22% 22% 
New York..... 23% 23% 23 23 23% 23% 
Boston 2 24144 23%, 23% 23 24 
Phila. 249g 24 24 24 2414 

Wholesale prices Carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

22% 22% 22% 22% 22% 22% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 
49,126 44,347 50,446 1,068,074 1,126,483 

-. 67,823 59,006 72,122 1,481,970 1,537,152 
- 21,919 20,418 23,597 452,929 426,337 
. 25,471 20,056 18,899 530,798 494,419 
Total 164,339 143,827 165,064 3, 533, 771 3,584, 391 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


On hand 


a 
t # 


; aS 
Phila. 


Same 
week day 
last year. 
2,452,379 
1,774,781 

743,144 
1, 499, 567 


In Out 

May 18. May 18. May 19. 

. 446,182 12,861 4,148,187 
67,890 26,000 1,101,088 
5,339 549,497 

39,956 1,977,233 


‘84,156 7,776,005 6 


Chicago 
New York... 
Boston 
Phila. 


Total 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
May-June . écueeus 


wy 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New York.... 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.o.b. fish factory. . 
Fish — foreign, 13@14% am- 
monia, 1 
hh scrap, acidulated, 6% 
A.P.A. Del'd Balt 


2.60 & le 


2.00 & Sag ‘ 


4 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
bags, per ton, c.i.f 
Bone meal. raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, r ton, c.i.f.. 
Superphosphate, bul a b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fla 


Potash. 


Manure salt .30% bulk, per ton. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, per ton 
Sulphate in bags, per ton 


Less temporary discount 10144%. 
Dry Rendered vanes 


50% unground 
60% ground . 


BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS, 
Round a bones, ave. 48 to 50 lbs., 
eces .. 


Horns, Peal to grade . 
—_@—_ 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
May 20, 1933, with comparisons: 

Week 
ended 
West. drsd. meats: May 20. 

Steers, carcasses. . 6,568 14 

Cows, carcasses... Lo 

Bulls, carcasses... 164 

Veals, carcasses... 10,472 

Lambs, carcasses. 31,331 

Mutton, carcasses. 2,254 

Beef cuts, lIbs.... 473,380 

Pork cuts, Ibs... .2,344,005 
Local slaughters: 


Cor. 
week, 
1932. 


6,387 
576 


Prey. 
week. 


9,367%4 
95214 


2,463,887 


9,205 
15,817 
45,605 
69,253 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended May 20, 1933: 


Week 
ended 
May 20. 


Prev. 
West. drsd meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses 

Cows, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 

Veals, carcasses 

Lambs, carcasses 

Mutton, carcasses 

Pork, Ibs. 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended May 20, 1933, 
with comparisons; 

Week 
ended 
May 20. 


Prev. 

West. drsd meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses ¥ 2,621 
Cows, carcasses . 1, 
Bulls, carcasses 30 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 


885 
19,687 
1,454 
382,325 
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A QUALITY SETTING 








A FEW WELL-KNOWN USERS 


Bowman Dairy Co. 

Beatrice Creamery Co. 

Borden’s Farm Products Co. 
Land-O-Lakes Creamery, Inc. 
Economy Grocery Stores Corp. 
Golden State Milk Products Co. 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Co-op. Egg & Poultry 


Ass’n. 
Pd 


Swift & Company 

Morris & Co. 

Wilson & Co. 

Armour and Company 

National Tea Co. 

American Stores Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

Young’s Market Co., Inc. 
Southern Grocery Stores, Inc. 


—_= 








>>> FOR YOUR EGGS 


iT IS not the gem only, but 
the setting also; not the 
actor alone, but the scenery 
too. So with eggs; the carton 
must provide a pleasing back- 
ground. It must reflect that 
quality for which women still 
pay a premium. 
Large, high grade eggs--that is 
the picture, when your eggs: 
enjoy the setting of the Self- 
Locking Cushion Carton. 
Samples Gladly Sent Upon Request 


ELF-LOGKIN 


EGG <i> CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING en co. 
589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 



















VELVET 
DRIVE Moving tables 
for cutting rooms 









and other departments 
are substantial, smooth- 
running and durable. 


One of several VELVET 
DRIVE cutting tables re- 
cently built for a large 





modern cutting room. 
J. W. HUBBARD CO. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
hi y and equip 
718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 


WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 












“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 





Pat. applied for 


Fig. 1091**Hallowell” 
Meat Truck 

















ment. Today Heekin 














Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an impression of 
quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer wants merchandise 
of any kind that is not packed in an attractive container. 
Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans for every require- 


your present can more beautiful . . 
chaser. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


For years 
personal service is ready to assist you in making 
- More attractive for the pur- 
Write for information. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 


including signature or box number. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


For Sale and Wanted 





Sausagemaker 


Has 18 years’ experience. Understands 
sausagemaking thoroughly and guaran- 
tees product of uniform, perfect appear- 
ance and flavor, maximum yield at mini- 
mum cost on all kinds of sausage, regard- 
less of price. Age 32, German, married. 
W-283, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


Plant Superintendent 


all-around, practical, pack- 
inghouse operating experience desires position. 
Can handle all departments; operate plant eco- 
nomically: produce quality products and get re- 
sults. Employed as plant superintendent for 
several years. Handle any size plant. Know 
costs and yields. References. W-276, The Na- 
— Provisioner, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
ll. 


with over 22 years’ 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Foreman or Sausagemaker 


Steady position wanted by first-class 
sausagemaker, with 20 years’ experi- 
ence, in large or medium plant as sau- 
sagemaker or foreman. Able to pro- 
duce quality sausage, all kinds of meat 
loaves, boiled and baked hams, and 
specialties. Understands costs and 
yields. Not afraid of hard work. Pre- 
fer Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky or Illinois. 
W-271, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





By-Products Executive 


Young man with 15 years’ thorough 
practical experience, combined with tech- 
nical understanding of inedible products, 
wishes to communicate with packing- 
house or rendering plant looking for seri- 
ous-minded worker. W-282, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by expert sausage- 
maker who guarantees fine quality sau- 
sage and loaves; also smoked and baked 
hams and all kinds of delicatessen. Can 
handle labor efficiently and know costs 
and yields. San Francisco and Oakland, 
California, preferred. Kirsch, 1512 
Underwood Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Men Wanted 


Partner 


Wanted as partner, responsible, experi- 
enced livestock buyer with $5,000 to in- 
vest in modern sausage plant and whole- 
sale market, operating past 5 years. Pro- 
pose to do own killing to increase profits. 
Located in Cove Creek Dam territory. 
Mountain climate. References exchanged. 
W-280, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Partner Wanted 


Half interest in established wholesale meat 
business offered to party with $15,000 cash to 
invest. California town of 100,000. Plenty of 
business and live stock. Prefer party to take 
active part but not necessary. Investigation in- 
vited. Do not answer unless you have cash. 
W-281, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 














Sausagemaker 


Wanted, all-around sausagemaker who 
can produce quality products and special- 
ties. Well known plant metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York. Must have perfect 
record and recommendations Good sal- 
ary to right man. W-277, The National 
1 ee aca 300 Madison Ave., New York, 


aN. . 








Are you looking for a position? 
Let The National Provisioner Want 
Ads. find one for you. 




















——_____ 


Plant for Sale or Lease 


Will sell or lease packing plant; or will 
consider partner with part capital Pro- 
vided he knows the business. Plant cay 
be run in small way with retail market 
or wholesale. Has 1600 pound cooler 
York compressor, smoke _house with 
tracks and other machines. Write Crane's 
Market, 228 S E 4th St., Evansville, Ing, 





Sausage Cutter 


300-pound Hottmann cutter 
and mixer. Latest model. Has just been 
rebuilt by manufacturer. Guaranteed 
good as new machine in operation and iq 
appearance. Price only $425 F.O.B. Phil 
adelphia. George Offenhauser, Sales 
Agent, 3325 Allen St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


For sale, 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles: 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters: 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COoO., ING 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 





Dry Rendering Tanks 
Wanted, two dry 
tanks, 4x7 or 5x9. 
Roberts, Kimberton, Pa. 


rendering 
A. ¢ 





Wanted to Rent 


complete sausage equipment by thorough- 
ly experienced sausagemaker, high-grade 
luncheon meats and boiled ham special- 
ist. Partnership will be considered. 
W-273, The National Provisioner, -407 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





Office Equipment at 50% Discount 


Thoroughly re-manufactured Typewriters, Dupli- 
eators, Multigraphs, Adding Machines, Check- 
writers or any other Office Device or Supplies from 
25% to 50% less than the new price. They work, 
look and are guaranteed as new for one year. 
Pruitt, Inc., Suite 500, 190 N. La Salle 8t., Gh 
eago, Ill. 








The 


y 





RATH PACKING Co. 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 


¥ 








PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


EMMET CAVANAUGH, President 
1139-43 W. 47th St. 


Progressive 
Sausage Makers 


rely on 
| PROGRESSIVE 


for quality 
boneless beef and 


BOU. 4747 Chicago, Illinois 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 


























— GOOD FOOD 7-—— 














or Mrat Routes in Principal 





Plant at Austin, une SSX 





Distributing Centers. 


Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 














St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild”’ 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston Washington, D. C, 
0. L. Roeder, Philadelphia H. D. Amiss | Paitimore, Md. 





ome Jacos Doin Pacxine Co. 
BuFFALo ~ OMAHA 


a 
~ WIcHITA 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 














| 
Hunter Packing Company 
| East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 

















THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
H. L. Wo 


odruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 
406 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 


BOSTON 




















Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 7". 5.""";)"" Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


| We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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| WILMINGTON 


Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 





DELAWARE 














Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 








rd 





‘canine 





pa et 


ee 





- UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Stock Foods 
Calf 
Cracklings 


Pulled Wool 
Pickled Skins 
Packer Hides 


Heads 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 











43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


4 mol Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Strategically Located 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL 























foods of Unmatched Quality C. A. pune Soe Co., Inc. 
Ca, IN. I. 


a KA Manufacturers of 
eSStay SS. ee 


HAMS — BACON 


LARD — SAUSAGE 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING DAISIES 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 


WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 
““Try ‘em—they’re dif ferent’’ 
DUNLEVY- FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 






































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty or 


fa) John J. Felin & Co., Inc.| “= 


Lard 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Dateien 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 

















EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metealf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 


He em nly 
QS" wrrctoonres 
» 


BOSTON. MASS. f 
78-80 North St. A 








HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 














SAYER & COMPANY, INC, 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC, 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 





| 











OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 




















The Cudahy Packing Co. | 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings! | 
221 North LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S.A. | 














“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 139 Blackstone St. 
| Importers Boston, Mass. 


i 





Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. | 




















Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. | 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 


London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 














FOR FULL LUSCIOUS SEASONING- 
USE 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No. 1.781.154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Ww. J.STANGE Co. 


2549 W.Madison St Chicaco, Hl. 











Independent Casing Co. 


Importers Sausage Casings =xrerte 


1335-1347 West 47th St., a U.S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B Facsiagtes Road, | 
Hamburg 1, Germany sania E. C. 1, Engiand | 














READ | 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER | 


REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
































New 


Torsion Springs 


i 


Ca. Se Span 
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For the Particular Packer 


The operator of a modern ham boiling department who wishes to improve his 
boiled hams, will use ANCO Ham Retainers — just as 3290 other packers are 
doing today. All of the larger packers have long ago learned of the economy 
and advantages of using ANCO Ham Retainers. 


You cannot afford to operate without ANCO Ham Retainers in your plant. 


Recent improvements in the springs and heavier ratchet parts make for 
maximum serviceability. Remember — it is never necessary to “repress” hams 
boiled in ANCO Ham Retainers. 


Special Vertical Retainers 
for 
Special Purposes 


Many styles of Special Retainers have been designed by us 
to meet customers’ special requirements. These two illustra- 
tions show how the ANCO Cover Locking Device can be 
applied to special shapes. We will be pleased to design 
similar Retainers to meet your requirements. 


Write for Latest Prices and 
Quantity Discounts 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, IL 


Eastern Office: 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 











W aro weather! Beer! Whata 
combination to help you build prof- 
itable and permanent business on 


CIRCLE U BRAND 
DRY SAUSAGE 


Feature our complete, fine quality 

Cervelat Salami 
Thuringer. The Circle U Emblem 
has identified the best in Dry 
Sausage for almost half a cen- 
tury. Omaha Packing Company, 
Chicago. 








